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THE BELLS. . 


As one, who would yon city reach, 
Was slowly rowed to shore ; 

For whose strange tone and broken speech, 
They lightly dipp’d the oar ; 

His failing voice, bis mild dark eye, 

Won the rude boatmen’s sympathy. 


He told them how, when he was young, 
Ia his bright southern land, 

A grand old church with bells was hung, 
All fashion’d by his hand ; 

How they had won him much renown 

And honour, ia his ancient town. 


How love first glided with their sound 
Into one gentle heart ; 

And how their tones had linked it round, 
Until the Bells were part 

Ot its own nature, and were fraught 

With beautiful and holy thought. 


And when, upon his wedding-day, 
His ear those joy-bells met ; 
His own heart-beatings, quick and gay, 
Seemed to their music set. 
And how that day, hope, love, and pride— 
His whole full heart was satisfied. 


How she would say those chimes were meet 
To mark their pleasant hours, 
Which were but the anfoldings sweet 
Of joy’s fresh-springing flowers, 
How their young daughter would rejoioe 
At theirs, as at its mother’s voice. 


Like rainbows, many-hued, had shone 
Those hours of youthful prime. 

At length a fatal storm fell on 
Thefushing gulf of time; 

And smote him in a single day— 

One wave took wife and child away! 


And then the bells poured out a peal 
So sorrowful and slow, 
To his sick heart they seem’d to feel 
For their old master’s woe ; 
And they had cause; for War’s red hand 
Drove him an alien from the land. 


Now, for their sake, an ocean far 
In his old age he crossed. 
For, in that dire distressful war 
The sweet bells had been lost ; 
And yearning for their sound again, 
He came to seek them o’er the main— 


Was there, because that western town 
Some foreign bells possess’d, 

And the fond hope they were his own 
Flutter’d his aged breast. 

He had in them a father’s pride: 

He fain would hear them ere he died. 


The boatmen said, for lovely sound, 
His bells they well might be ; 

And sooth to say they had been found 
Somewhere in Italy. 

Their voices soon would fill his ear ; 

The time of evening prayer was near. 


And, as the sunset deepen’d more 
The silence and the glow, 
They rested, lest one plashing oar 
Might break the calm below ; 
And as they heard the light waves float 
Their rippling silver ’gainst the boat, 


Those glorious chimes told out the hour 
With stronger waves of sound; 

And when the full peal left the tower, 
He knew them—they were found ! 

And, with strained ear and lips apart, 

He drank their music to his heart. 


O! trembling like an under strain 
Their sweeping anthem through, 

Fame’s whixperings grew clear again, 
And Hope’s old carols, too. 

Though all without their ancient thrill, 

The true bells kept their ecto still. 


Fond words from wife and child he caught, 
As exquisitely clear 


As though some breeze from heaven bad brought 


Their voices to bis ear. 
He lost, in that one moment’s ray, 
The gloom of many a lonesome day. 


The boatmen saw the flashing smile 
The faded eye that fired ; 

The thin band that kept time a while, 
Until it sank as tired ; 

They saw not as the suc went down, 

How the pale face had paler grown: 


How God, to his long-waiting bope, 
More than it asked bad given ; 

How his dear bells had borae bim up 
To dearer ones in heaven. 

But when the boatmen’s toil was o’er ; 

His soul bad reach'd a brighter shore. 


| made therein to the well-known legend that mast have inspired them. itis 
| iven, if we remember rightly, by Father Prout (the Rev. Francis Mahony, an 
Trish Roman Catholic Priest), in one of his contribations to Frazers Magazine. 
| At any rate, Father Prout is the author of that fine lyric, “ The Bells of Shan 
| don,” which it may not be inappropriate to quote at length. If there be some 
carelessness or straining in its rhymes, its rhythm is admirable, and its tender 
| plaiativeness cannot be too highly lauded. 


THE BELLS OF SHANDON. 


With deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 
Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, 
In the days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 
Their magic spells. 


On this I ponder 
Where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee ; 
With thy bells of Shanden, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. . 


I’ve heard bells chimiag 
Fall many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shrine, 
While at a glibe rate 
Brags tongues would vibrate ; 
But all their music 
Spoke naught like thine. 


For memory, dwelling . 


; —_ ' a) 
about the town; visited the Alcazaba, which must once have been a for- 
tress of vast strength ; then the old Roman Cathedral and Bishop’s Pe- 
lace ; but we lingered longest in the Alameda—that beautiful promenade 
~—which is eighty feet wide, and is bordered by rows of orange and olean- 
der trees, and in the centre of which a magnificent marble ntain was 
tossing its sparkling waters into the starry sky. 

Here we saw some bright-eyed Spanish women in their dark mantillas 
and veils, and not a few in the homely and assuredly less graceful bonnet 
and shaw! of London and Paris, whose fashions are gradually, and, I think, 
unfortunately, superseding the more captivating dress of old Spain ; we 
saw too, ferocious-looking soldiers in dark dresses, wearing yellow sashes, 
red forage caps, and enormous moustaches ; old priests gliding stealthily 
along, with an aspect of meekness, and appeneetty crushed in spirit; for 
the present government presses with a heavy hand on the ceclesiastion ; 
citizens clad in light staffs of bright colours, with red sashes and low 
crowned bats, having black silk tufts at each side; queer-looking cabal- 
leros in large brown cloaks like that of Don Diego de Mendosas—*“ Poor 
Hidalgo,” and wearing bats a /a Kossuth, As every man was smoking 
as if his salvation depended upon his doing so with vigour, the whole air 
was redolent of cigars. 

I had on | undress, a forage cap, and plain red jacket, with tartan 
trewa, my sash end dirk ; for | have found that the British uniferm always 
ensures the wearer attention and respect in every part of the globe. 

We wandered long in that lovely Alameda, until the last of ite fair pro- 
menaders had withdrawn ; and then we returned to our hotel rather dimap- 
pointed, that of all the black eyes we had veen flashing under veila of 
Madeira lace, not one bad given usa glance of encouragement; that of 
all the pretty lips, which had been lisping dulcet Spanieh mixed with the 
Arabic of Granada, none bad invited us to follow; that of all the sombre 
cavaliers, not one appeared to be an assassin or a Grand Inquisitor; and 
that, of all the hideous old duennas whom we had seen cruising about us, 
not one had approached, and with finger on her lip, and an impressive 
glance in ber eye, piaced a mysterious note into either of our hands, and 
disappeared in the crowd.” : 

Nothing remarkable happened—save that Hall bad his pocket picked 
of his handkerchief and cigar-care—and we retarned like other men to our 





On each proud swelling 
Of thy belfry knelling 

Its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells tolling 

Old “ Adrian’s Mole” in, 

Their thunder rolling 
From the Vatican, 

And cymbals glorious 

Swinging uproarious 

In the gorgeous tarrets 
Of Notre Dame; 


Bat thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 
Pealing solemoly. 
Oh! the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


There’s a bell in Moscow, 
While on tower and kiosk O! 
In Saint Sophia 
The Turkman gets, 
And loud ia air 
Calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summit 
Of tall minarets. 


Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them; 
But there is an anthem 
More dear to me,— 
Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound eo grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 





LA POSADA DEL CAVALLO. 


In the sammer of last year, I was proceeding home to Britain on leave 
of absence from my regiment, the —th Highlanders, which were then, 


her commander, and my good friend and old echool-fellow, Lieutenant 
John Hall, I had a passage given to me in Her Majesty’s Sloop Blonde, 
of 26 guns ; and after a pleasant run for a few days, a amart breeze, which 
we encountered off Almunecar, when sailing along the coast of Spain, 
brought down some of our top hamper, and we ran fa to Malaga to repair 
the damage. 

It was a beautifal and sunny evening when our anchor planged into the 
shining waters of that deep | which presents so eu 2 ¥ line of coast, 
and the background of which is formed by the undulating line of Sierra 
de Mija towering into the pure blae sky of Spain, and bounding in the 
distance, the flat and fertile Vega. 


Malaga, with its stately mansi ite d . its epires and snowy kiosks 
bathed in a warm yellow tint as the sun’s rays faded along the Vega, and 





of orange, almond, lemon and olive-trees, The gaudy Spanish de. 
scended from the dark ramparts of the old Moorish fortress of Gibral- 
Faro as the evening gun was fired from the guard-ship ; and then, as the 
sua set bebind the mountains. the bells tolled for vespers in the lofty 
steeple of the square Cathedral, and a red lambent light began to glim- 
mer on the tall brick ae of that extensive iron-foundry, which 
(alas for romance!) a thoroughly pract eal Scotsman has built in Malaga, 
where it finds food and work for trundreds, in smelting the ore of the ad- 
jacent bills, while it pollates the ceralean sky of Granada. 

Bent upon a ramble or adventure, the Seeond-Lieutenant (Jack Hall) 
and I took our fowling pieces, and, leaving our swords bebind us—at least 
I took only my regimental dirk—were pulled ashore in the dingy, which 
landed us at one of those piers that project from the city into the tea, 
forming part of that noble mole which measures seven hundred yards in 


The above verses are extracted from a late number of Dickens's Howseo'd | length. 
Words ; and we note the fact, because it is strange that mo allasion should he 


From the quarter deck of the Blonde, we had a magnificent prospect of 


the shadows deepened on its hills, clothed with vineyards and plantations 


Leaving our guns and shooting apparatus at an hotel, we wandered | and it often happens, that those who put up there for 


hotel, where we supped on devilled tarkey and the wine of the district— 
Tierno and Malaga—after which we turned into bed, warning the waiter 
to summon us early. aod have a guide to lead us towards the neighour- 
ing hills, where we intended to make some havock among the game next 


day. 

Panctuall, at five o’clock in the morning the mozo-de-café roused us, 
and, after coffee, we shouldered our double-barrelled rifles, and accompa- 
nied by a young gamin named Pedrillo, fot whose fidelity the waiter 
pledged his “ hovour,” we departed on our ramble. 

If ever my reader saw the Spanish beggar-boys, as depicted by Murillo 
in bis famous picture, which is now in Dulwich College, they will know 
perfectly the aspect of Pedrillo, our little guide. 

He wus about twelve years old: but, bardened by indigence and sharp- 
ened by privation, bis perceptive faculties were keener than those of many 
aman. His sallow little visage was stamped with more of the animal 
than the intellectual being ; his _ were black, glossy, aod glittered al- 
ternately with cunning and intelligence. His sole attire consisted of a 
dilapidated sbirt, a pair of knee breeches, and a cowl, which confined bis 
luxuriant black bair; he had zinc rings in his ears, and bore altogether 
the aspect of a little Lazzarone. 

He was intelligent withal, and be told us a vast number of anecdotes, 
which increased in wonder and ferocity as we paid bim one peseta after 
another; but he dwelt particularly on the achievements of a certain Juan 
Roa, otherwise styled de Antequera, who was then prowling in that 
savage range of mountains, from whence he descended sometimes alone, 
sometimes with many followers, a when the Solano biew from 
Africa, to commit outrages among the quiet quintas and villages of the 
fertile Vega, where he was said to be in league with every posada-keeper 
for forty miles around Malaga. 

About mid-day, we rested under the cool shadow of a cork wood, about 
ten miles from the city; it was a beautiful place, where the sward was 
soft as velvet, and where a thick border of blushing roee-trees and wild 
bydrangias flourished near us. Here we shared our provisions witha 
paisano and two armed contrabandistas whom we met, and who shared 
with us their wine in return. The two smugglers bad strong and active 
horses, and carried blunderbusses and pistols to guard their bales of eho- 
colate, soap, tobacco. and cigars; they were fine, merry fellows, gaudily, 
dressed, and full of fan and anecdote ; for in Spain the contrabandista 
a species of travelling newepaper. Now all their news were of the last 
feat or outrage of Juan Roa. 

“I would give a guinea to meet this interesting vagabond ; the inter- 
view would tell famously in some of the monthiies,” said Hall, with a 
heedless laugh. 

“] think I should know him,” said I; “for we saw at least twenty 
coloured prints of him in the shops on the Alameda, last night. He is a 
ferocious-looking dog!’ 

The contrabandistas looked round with alarm, and then laughed im- 
moderately. 

“Ferocious? Indeed, senor?” said the paisano; “I beg to differ from 


and are still, lying in garrison at Malta. Favoured by the friendship of | you, having myself seen Juan of Antequera face to face ; and so think him 


quite like other men.” 

I gazed at the epeaker, whom, by bis green velvet jacket, adorned 
four dozen of brass buttons, his somberero, with ite broad yellow ri ’ 
his black plush breeches, red scarf, and shoe-buckles, I su to be the 
substantial farmer of one of the adjacent quintas. He bad ao fine dark 
face, a powerful figure, and two black eyes that seemed to be eure look- 
ing through me. Over one eyebrow, he had a large black patch. He 
carried a riding switeb, bad a knife in his girdle ; and altogether, as 
he lolled on the sward, smoking a paper cigar and sipping red wine, I 
— he would make a fine and striking sketch, equal to any by 
Pinelli. 

“ Jaan Ros,” said he, “ bas ee ee Vega of 
Granada. The Duke of Wellington an estate, having on it 
about three hundred tenants, who yield some fifteen thousand dollars of 
rental; but Juan has thrice drawn every duro of it from the old abagado 
who acts as steward to the duke.” 

The contrabandistas again ee at this i A 

“ You have seen this Juan of Antequera, have you not?” said L 

“ Pace to ten, senor.” 

“ And so bave I,” said little Pedrillo. 

“You! and when was this, my little fellow?” said Jack Hall. 

“ On the night old Barradas, the muleteer, was murdered.” 

The Spaniard with the patch knit his brows. 

“ Carajo!” said be; “ ah! I remember that.” 

“ Tell us about this murder,” said Hall. 

“ You must know, senors,” said Pedrillo, “ that at the foot of the 
Sierra de Mija, about five miles from this, there stands a wayside inn, 
called La Povada del Cavallo, for the keeper, Martin Seoco, had a great 
horse painted on bis signboard. This manisthe uncle of Juan Ros, or of 
A He has a wife, and bad two daughters. bad reed $ 
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th: for they are lost among the mountains, or fa)! into the sand- 
~ least they we seldom beard of after. You understand, senors?” 

The Spaniard with the patch smiled grimly, and played with his knife. 

“ One night last year, guided Pedro Barradas, the Cordovan male- 
tecr, to the Posada, when it was dark as pitch. Pedro was very old, 
‘and half blind, and had never been that way before. A storm came on, 
and he desired me to remain with him, saying he would pay me well ; 
old Barradas was rich; be had made money in the war of ndependence, 
and in the last civil war between the Carlists and Christinos; and had 
given three silver images to the church of his native puebla, in Jaen. 

* We supped on bacallao, raisins, and plain bread, for the season was 
Lent. While we were at supper, in the common ball! of the Posada, I 
heard the rain pattering on the wooden shutters (there is not a glare win- 
dow in the house) ; I heard the thunder grumbling among the bills, and 
the wind howling as it swept over the fields and vineyards of the Vega. 
It was a lonely place for a poor boy who bad neither father nor mother, 
senors; but, then, I was not worth killing, though many fears flitted 
through my mind; for Martin's wife—an ugly and wicked-looking 
Basque provincial—put some very alarming questions to old Pedro Bar- 
radas. e told him that the neighbourhood was infested by bandidos 
and contrabandistas ; and asked ifhe was a heavy sleeper. 

“* No,’ said Barradas, ‘in the war against Joseph Buonaparte, | 

the art of sleeping lightly.’ 

“+ Bat what will you do, if attacked?’ 

“* That is as may be; bat I have only twenty duros, and so shal! sleep 

ndly enough.’ 
wt Theo qusutions alarmed me very mach; visions of murder and 
ter came before me. I crept close to Barradas, who, as I have 
said, was very old and very frail; but his presence seemed a protection 
to me for a time. 

“ When the hour for bed arrived, we, who were the only guests, were 

somewhat imperatively requested to retire to our rooms by the wife of 
Secco 


“ Barradas saw, perhaps, his danger, and eaid that I should sleep in the 
same room with rim. 

“ But Inez Secco told him roughly that he must be content to sleep 
alone. Then the poor old man was half-led and half-dragged away. 
As for me, I was but a boy ; #0 they thrust me into a dark closet, where 
some straw lay on the floor, and, desiring me sleep there and be thankful, 


me. 

“ I lay down on the straw, and finding it wet, aroee in horror, fearing 
that it was blood ; and so I remained in the dark, praying to our Lady 
of the Seven Sorrows, and trembling and listening to the howling of the 
storm for more than an hour, when all the other sounds in that terrible 
Posada died away. 

“ I was just beginning to dose, when a ray of light streamed through 
the keyhole of my door; I heard it opened, and lo! Martin’s wife, Inez 
Secco appeared, with a long and sharp cuchiilo in her hand. A man 
accompanied ber, He was Juan Roa de Antequera! ‘Terror paralysed 
me; and she believed me to be asleep, for she felt all over my clothes— 
that is, my poor shirt and breeches-pockets, from which she took two 

uarter-duros—all I possessed in this world ; and then, passing the light 

ice acrose my face, to assure herself that I slept, the hag went away 
muttering— 

“* Caramba! only a halfduro; this little wreteh is neither worth 
lodging nor killing. 

“ Immediately after this, I heard them whispering with Martin Secco ; 
aud then they knocked at the door of old Pedro Barradas, who, like a cau- 
tivus man, bad fastened it on the Inside. 

“+ Get ap,’ said they, ‘ Senor Barradas—get up—you are wanted.’ 

* But old Barradas either slept like a top, or he was too wary to open ; 
for he heeded them not. 

“ Then I heard Juan and Martin muttering curses as they deliberately 
forced open the door; next there came a terrible cry of— 

“*Help! Pedrillo, belp! Ayuda por amor de neustra, Senora San- 
tiss'ma |’ 

“ This was followed by sounds like those made by a sheep when the 
knife of the carcinero is in its throat ; and, in the meantime, Martin’s 
two daughters were singing as loud as they could, and dancing a bolero 
in the paseage, to conceal these terrible sounds, which froze the blood 
within me.”’ 

Herve Pedrillo paused. 

“Go on,” said Jack Hall, impatiently ; ‘ and how did you escape?” 

“If the noble senors would help me to refresh my memory—”’ 

“ Ab, I comprehead,”’ said I, tossing a peseta to bim ; “ now fire away, 
Pedrillo.” 

“ You should not encourage this young picaro, Senor Caballero,” said 
tho Spaniard, whose face was now darkened by a terrible frown ; “for it 
is my belief that he was the mere decoy, who led poor old Pedro Barra- 
das to that villanous Posada.” 

Iastead of being angry, Pedrillo lifted up his bands, and prayed that 
Heaven and our Lady of the Seven Sorrows would forgive the speaker for 
his vile suspicions. 

“I never closed my eye that night. 
the Patrona, that old Barradas bad departed across the bills of Antequera 
without me. Martin Secco asked me how Lhad slept? I said, like ador- 
mouse ; and as soon as | was free, I ran like a hare back to Malaga ; and 
to make up for the loves of my last night’s rest, slept like a torpedo under 
the trees of the Alameda.” 

“ You acquainted the magistrates—the alguazils,”’ of course, said Hall, 
knocking the ashes from his third cigar. 

“ 1 was only a poor, ragged, little picaro,”’ replied Pedrillo in a whin- 
ing voice ; “and who would believe me? besides, old Barradas was a 
stranger from Cordova or Jaen; and a man, more or lesa, is nothing io 
Granada ; but since that time, Martin's two daughters have been sent to- 
the galleys at Barcelona, by the Captain-general of the kingdom, for in 
pa en my many ways with the contrabandistas of Jean. Now, senors, 
the noon is past ; and if it please you, ‘tis time we were moving, if you 
wish to reach the Sierra.” 

While we were placing fresh caps on our rifles, and preparing to start, 
the Spaniard with the patch, who had listened to Pedrillo’s story with 

4 impatience, now seized that young gamin by the arm, and grasping 
t like a vice, gave him a savage scowl, and said something in Spani-h ; 
bat sorapidly, that I could only make out that he was reprehending him 
severely for telling us “a succession of falsehoods.” 

So I thought at that time; afterwards I was enabled to put a different 
construction upon his indignation, at which Pedrillo seemed to be con- 
siderably alarmed. 

Bidding adieu to him and the contrabandistas, we departed under Ped- 
rillo’s guidance, and (sans leave) shot all along the sides of the mountain 
range, on the slope of which stands the small but ancient city of Ante- 
quera, so noted for the revolt of the Moors in the sixteenth century ; and 
had some narrow escapes from falling into those remakable pits, where 
the water settles in the low places, and is formed into salt by the mere 
heat of the sun. 

We did not see much game; but knocked over a few braces of birds. 
and with these, and two red foxes, our little guide Pedrillo was quite laden. 
So he seemed to think ; for, taking advantage of the concealment afford- 
ed him by the olive groves, and the scattered remnants of an abandoned 
vineyard, among which we had become entangled, the young rogue slip- 
ped away with our game and made off, either towards Malaga or Ante- 
quera ; at least we saw no more of him, or of his burden, at that time. 

This was just about the close of the day, when Hall and I were drain- 
ing the last drop of our flask, and surveying from the mountain slope, the 
ay re pe prospect ofthe verdant Vega, spreading at our feet like a bright- 
ly-tinted map, having that warm and roseate glow which well might win 
it the name of Tierra Caliente. Malaga, the ancient bulwark of Spain 
against Africa, was shining in the distance, with its towers and gates, 
@at-roofed houses, and vast cathedral ; its Moorish castles and gothic spires, 
all bathed in a warm and sunny yellow; while beyond lay the broad 
~ye Mediterranean, dotted by sails, and changing from gold to purple and 

ue. 

This was all very fine ; but our pleasure was lessened by the conviction 
that our little rascal Pedrillo was absconding with our game ; and we 
knew that it would never do to relate to the gun-room mess how we had 
been outwitted on returning to the Blonde next day. 

The foreground of this beautiful panorama was broken by innumerable 
small hillocks and clumps of wood of many kinds ; but principally olive, 
pine, and cork trees, that grew on the slope of the great Sierra ; and 
though the sky and landscape darkened fast after the sun set, we instituted 
a striet and angry search for Pedrillo, shouting and whistling as we stum- 
dled on, we knew not very well whither, looking for our lost spoils—two 
foxes, with gallant brushes, and eight brace of birds. 

No moon bad risen: the wind began to whistle among the groves and 
hollows ; the night was very dark. 

“ What, if we should meet Master Juan of Antequera,” said I. 

“If be had our game, I should be very well pleased,” replied Hall ; 
“but I wish that Pedrillo bad been with old Scratch when we bired him 

y. If I bad the little labber on board the Blonde, I would show 
the maintop.”” 


In the morning I was told by Inez | 
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o = is land of mishaps and events,” said I. 
“ Yesterday we were wishing for an adventure!” 

“ And tonight we bave one with a vengence!” said I. 

“ Belay ; | eee some one moving in that hollow. Let us jump down— 
aboy below there!” 

“ But we may lose the track,” I arged. 

“ True: so doyou remain where you are, while I go down into the hol- 
low. Hollo pow and then, to let me know your whereabouts.” 

With bis riffle in his hacd, Hall, who was a fine active fellow, sprang 
down into a ravine that suddenly yawned before us, and 1 remained with 
my rifle cocked, and stooped low to watch what might follow. Hall dis- 
appeared in the obscurity below. I halloed; but night wind tossed 
back my own shout upon me. Then I thought I heard his voice, and 
sprang after bira; but fell upon a point of rock, and sank, completely 
stuoned, to the earth. 

There I lay for nearly a quarter of an hour, unable to move, or rally 
my senses, hen I arose, 1 found myself at the bottom of the hollow, 
and upon a narrow muletrack ; the moon was rising brightly at the south 
end of the ravine, silvering the masses of rock, tufts of laurel trees, and 
wild vines that grew in the clefts of the basait. I shouted but received 
no reply ; and after a long and fruitless search could discover no trace of 
Hall in any direction. 

Considerably alarmed for his safety as well as my own—for to lie at 
night upon those bills of Antiquera, with the devilish stories of Pedrillo 
and the contrabaodistas haunting one’s memory, was anything but plea- 
sant—lI tried the charges of my rifle, looked again to the percussion caps, 
and set off in that direction where, by the rising of the moon, I knew that 
Malaga must lie ; but frequently paused to hollo for Jack Hall, and re- 
ceived no reply save the echoes of the rocks. 

The ravine descended and grew more open. Again I saw the Vega 
sleeping at my feet in the haze ; and, on tarning an angle of the road, 
found myself close to an inn or taberna, which I approached with Joy. 
concluding that my friend Jack must have gone that way, and would 
probably be there. 

Like all Spanish ions, it was a large and mis-shapen edifice, the lower 
story of which was nothing better than a great open shed, for mules and 
vehicles ; and, ascending from thence by a stair, I reached a gallery, at 
the door of which I was received by the host, who carried in his hand a 
stable lantern. 

“ Entrar,” said he, bowing profoundly ; “ entrar, senor.”’ 

“T have been shooting on the mountains,” said I, “ and have lost my 
companion, a British naval officer. Has he passed this way ?” 

“No, senor,” replied the host, (whose face I could not yet see,) as he 
led me up another stair. 

“Then get supper prepared ; for he must soon be here, as I have no 
doubt he knows pretty well the direction of Malaga. And now,” said I, 
drawing a long breath, as I seated myself, what place is this?’’ 

“ La Posada del Cavallo.” (!) 

‘*Eb! ah—and you?’ I asked, in a thick voice. 

“‘ Martin Secco, at your service, Senor Caballero!” 

Here was a dénouement ! 

**Good Heavens!’’ thought I, mechanically resuming my rifle ; “ if the 
stories of Pedrillo should be true.” 

I scrutinised my host and hostess. 

Martin had a broad and open visage, with keen eyes, and a black beard 
as thick as a horse-brush; a wide mouth, that frequently expavded in 
grins ; but in those grins no radiance ever lit up his glassy eyes. The 
mouth laughed ; but they remained immoveable—invariably a bad sign. 
His forehéad receded, and bis ears were placed high upon his head. At 
the first glance, I concluded that my senor patron was an unmitigated 
brute. His figure was somewhat portly, and encased in a brown jacket, 
brown knee-breeches, and black stockings; be wore his hair contiaed in 
a caul, and had a yellow sash round his waist. 

His wife was, as Pedrillo had described Inez Secco, a Basque, for her 
Spanish was almost unintelligible ; and her coarse black hair was plaited 
in one thick tail, which reached to ber heels. Her gown was of rough red 
cloth, with tight sleeves and a short skirt, displaying a pair of yellow 
worsted stockings and leather sandals, fastened by thongs above the an- 
cle. Her face was coarse and bloated ; but the expression of her eye was 
terrible. It hovered between the bright ferocious glare of a snake, and 
the glazed orb ofan arrant sot. She scanned me closely ; and I thought 
the old devil (she was a Spanish woman, and past forty,) was accurately 
appraising the value of a}! I had on. 

* Well, senora patrona,” said I, “ what can I have for supper?” 

“ The senor has come at a bad time, for we have little or no provisions 
in our larder.” (The larder of every Spanish inn has been in the same 
vondition since the days of Cervantes and Gongora.) “For new this road 
between Malaga and Antequera is but little frequented after noon-day, 
owing to the terrible robberies and the four assassinations committed by 
Juan Roa, during the last Salano. Caramba! ’tis very hard that we 
should suffer for him,” 
| What can I have, then?” 

‘* A roasted galina, dressed with a few beans,” said the patrona. 

* And a glass of good aquadiente,” added the host ; “our Tierno has 
soured in the wine-skins.”’ 

“Tis poor fare this, for hungry men. 
friend’s arrival momently.”’ 

The host gave a cold smile, and said,“ We bave bad nothing ourselves, 
for a week past, but Indian corn and boiled garbanzos (beans) ; but the 
best we bave is at the disposal of the senor caballero.” 

The inn was old and crazy; the wind came in at one cranny, and 
whistled out by another. The roof, walls, and floor of the large apart- 
ment in which we three were seated, consisted of a multitude of beams 
and boards, placed horizontally and diagonally, without skill, and with 
out regard to design or appearance ; for in mechanics, the Spaniards are 
behind every nation in civilized Europe. There was but one candle in 
the house (as the host assured me), and it was rapidly guttering down in 
the currents of air. The patrona transferred it from the lantern to an 
iron holder, and it was placed on the table to light the room and my 
supper. 

An ostler, or nondescript servant, wearing fustian knee-breeches, with- 
out braces, with a muleteer’s embroidered shirt, and having a yellow 
bandkercbief tied round bis head, spread a (not over-clean) cloth on the 
table ; koives, forks, and covers were laid for two, with a cold fowl, a loaf 
of white bread, a dish of beans, garlic, and a bottle of aquadiente. 

I observed this wild-looking waiter frequently glancing at my rifle, and 
the jewelled dirk that dangled at my waist-belt ; I became suspicious of 
ban mp 

* You are well armed, senor,” said he. 

‘It is natural; for arms are my profession,” said I. 

I looked at my watch: the hands indicated eleven o'clock! Two hours 
had elapsed since Hall and I had separated ; still there was no appear- 
ance of him. Twenty times I opened the shutters of the unglazed win- 
dows, and listened intently ; but the night wind that swept down the dark 
ravine in the Sierra, brought neither shout nor footstep ; so I resolved to 
sup, go to bed, and trust to daylight for discovering Jack, if he did not 
arrive at the posada before morning. 

T had just concluded supper, when the last remains of the last candle in 
this solitary inn, sank into its iron socket, and left us in darkness—at !east 
with no other light than the red, wavering glow that came from the hearth, 
where a |few roots of pine and cork-wood smouldered beside the brown 
pucbero, in which the amiable patrona had boiled the beans for my repast. 

* Here is a pretty piece of business!” said Martin Secco ; “ we have not 
another candle, were it to light a blessed altar; and the senor caballero 
ae we the dark.” 

“ not that, senor patron,” said I; “ for I am i F 
see, and am used to discomfort.” : viaeweosienons tate 

_“ Tis well ; for Iam sure that the senor has experienced nothing but 
discomfort in our poor When I am rich enough, senor, I hope to 
have an hotel in the Alameda; and then should the caballero ever come 
to Malaga again, he will remember Martin Secco.”’ 

At this remark, I beard the patrona utter a low, chuckling laugh ; but 
whether at the prospect of the fine hotel, or the doubtful chances of my 
ever again visiting Malaga, I could not say. 

“Now, s¢ or patroa,” said I, rising, and taking up my rifle, “I should 
like to reach the town betimes to-morrow ; so show me to my chamber 
and should my friend arrive, fail not to call me.” 

“ Will you not leave your gun here?” suggested the host. 

“ Thank you—no,” said I. while my undefined surpicions grew stronger 
within me. “Do you lead the way, senor, and I shall follow. Good night 
senora patrona.” - 
‘ Ps Bueno noche, senor,” said she, stirring up the embers ; and we separa- 

ed. 

To follow Martin was perhaps the most unpleasant part that I had yet 
acted ; for 1 had to grope my way after him an a dark passage, abbet 
forty feet long, at the end of which he ushered me into a room, where 
there was no other light than that given by the moon, which shone through 
a small window glazed with little panes of coarse glass. Here he bade 


me “ Bueno noche ;” and, after many apologies f . = 
modation, left me.’ y spologies for my miserable accom 
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The apartment was small. In one corner stood a French bed, having 
light-coloured curtains ; this, with a basin-stand, two chairs, and a mirror, 
made up the furuitare. Like a true soldier I turned to secure the door. 

Destitute of lock or bolt : it had only a emall thumb-latch ! 

Dismounting the ewer and basin, I placed the stand end-wise between 
the bed and the door, firmly fixing it, and thus forming a barricade, which 
none could force without awaking me. To make all sure, I again dropped 
the ramrod into each barrel of my rifle, paseed a finger over the cape, un- 
buckled the belt at which my dirk dangled ; and, without undressing, for 
every moment I expected to bear Jack Hal! ballooing outside the house— 
in short, to be prepared for anything, I threw myselfdown on the coverlet, 
and weary and worn by a long day’s ramble among the mountains, pre- 
pared to sleep. 

Fora long time, a species of painful wakefulness possessed me; the 
moans of the passing wind, the flapping of a loose board in the external 
gallery, the wavering shadows thrown by the moonlight on the damp and 
discoloured walle—even the ticking of my watch, disturbed me, and kept 
me constantly thinking of poor Hall’s unaccountable absence, with many 
a fear that be might have fallen into the hands of Juan of Antequera, and 
not a few repreaches for my having, perhaps, too easily relinquished my 
search for bim. 

These thoughts completely obliterated any sense of my own immediate 
danger ; and [ was about to drop — when something moist, that oozed 
about my neck and face aroused me. I started—fully awake in a roment ; 
and, passing @ hand across my cheek, looked at it in the moonlight. 

“ Blood!” said I, springing off the bed, while a thrill ran through me. 
I had not been wounded or cut by my fall ; then from whence came this 
terrible moisture? I examined the pillow, and found the lower part of it 
quite wet ; I turned it, and lo! it was saturated with blood! 

This was the reason, that Martin Secco had declined to give me a can- 
dle. My heart beat thick and fast; apprehension of something horrible 
came over me, andI remembered the stories of Pedrillo. I also recollect- 
ed that I bad some excellent Spanish cigar fuses, and tearing three or 
four blank leaves from my note book, I twisted them together, lit them, 
and surveyed the dingy chamber. The boards in front of the bed were 
marked by recent spots of blood;I raised the little fringe or curtain, 
and guided by some terrible instinct, looked below, and saw—what ? 

Poor Jack Hall lying there in his naval uniform, with his epaulette torn 
off, and his @roat literally cut from ear to ear! 

Ile had found his way here before me, and been assassinated. 

Almost paralysed, I continued for half a minute to gaze at this terrible 
spectacle, till the paper burned down to my fingers and expired. I heard 
my heart beating ; and my head span round as I tightened my belt and 
grasped my loaded rifle. Before 1 could adopt any plan of operations, I 
heard arustling and whispering in the passage near my door ; and, look- 
ing through acrack inthe panels, saw, within a yard of me, Martin Secco, 
bearing in one band the rifle of my poor friend, and in the other a lighkd 
candle, although he had made to me so many apologies, about two hours 
before, for not having another in the house. As he approached, he handed it 
to a boy, in whom I discovered Pedrillo ; and then the light flasbed upon 
two other men, in one whom I recognised the ostler, and in the other, our 
acquaintance of the noon, with the patch on his face, and wearing the 
green velvet jacket and sombrero. This worthy had a pistol in one band 
and a knifein the other. The patrona was also there, with her wolfich 
eyes and enormous Basque queue, 

Outrage and assassination were impressed on the hard lines of all their 
cruel and savage visages ; andI perceived at once that without a vigorous 
effort I was lost—that my life was forfeited ; and all the anticipations of 
newspaper paragraphs, ‘a mysterious disappearance” in the Times and 
Military Gazette, flashed upon my mind. I had youth, a noble profes- 
sion, many kind friends, my regiment, and home, with * the best of expec- 
tations,” as old dowagers say, on one hand; a horrible and sudden death 
—a lonely scene of unknown butchery, on the other! 

I cocked the locks of my rifle, and resolutely removed the barricade 
from the door. 

* Take time, Juan Roa,” said the patrona. 

* Hold your tongue, old perra ; I know weil enough what | am doing,”’ 
growled the personage in green, whom I now knew to be that terrible out- 
law, who since the Carlist war, had laughed at the carabineros and 
alguazils, and kept all Malaga, the Sierra de Mija, and the Vega of Gra- 
nada astir and in terror. 

Including the patrona, and the treacherous young rascal Pedrillo, I had 
five desperate enemies, and only two bullets at their service. 

“Let us prove whether the Inglese is asleep, before we enter,” said 
the patron, knocking at the door gently, and placing the candle behind 
him. 

* No answer—-he is certainly asleep,” whispered the patrona. 

“ Knock again,” growled Juan Roa. 

A smart blow was then given ; but still I made noreply. Then the pa- 
tron applied his hand to the latch ; but before he could open the door, I 
fired right through the slender panels, and shot him dead by one bullet, 
knocking over the ostler by the other, which he received through his neck 
and shoulder. 4 

Clubbing my rifle, I then rushed out ; and charging them in the smoke 
and confusion, dealt Juan Roa a tremendous b'ow with the butt end 
which levelled him beside the two ruffians who lay bleeding in the narrow 
passage. Escaping a pistol shot from Juan, but receiving two cesperate 
cuts from the termagant patrona and the wasp Pedrillo, | reached the end 
of the passage, sprang through the common hall and found the outer door 
fastened. By main strength I tore it open, and reached the external gal- 
lery, over which I dropped, though it was fully twelve feet from the 
ground ; and, just as I did so, the boy Pedrillo fired one of Jnan’s pistole 
afier me; but I escaped it, and ran down the mountain slope, loading my 
rifle as I went, and driving a bullet home into each barrel. 

Grey morning was spreading along the east, and the red flush of the 
coming sun was brightening behind the dark towers of Gibral-Faro. and 
sparkling on the lattices of Malaga. The aromatic plants were putting 
forth their sweetest perfume, and the light foliage of the sugar-cane, the 
cotton plant, and the citron tree, were shaking off the heavy dews of 
night. The air was clear and cool ; after the uneasincss of the past day, 
the sleepless night and its terrors, the fresh dewy atmosphere revived me, 
and, dashing down the lonely mountain-side, I reached a little puebla, and 
reported the whole affair to the officer who there commanded a party of 
the Carabineros of Antequera. 

A sergeant and twenty troopers galloped away to the posada, which 
they found completely deserted by all its living tenants; but they hung 
the body of the patron upon a tree, burned the house to the ground, and 
conveyed the mangled remains of poor Jack Hall to Malaga, where they 
were interred next day, with all the honours of war, in that corner of the 
Campo Santo which is appropriated for the burial of strangers ; and 
there the marines of the Blonde fired three volleys over the grave, where 
as noble a heart as Her Majesty’s service possessed was committed to the 
earth of Spain. 

An hour’s examination before a magistrate, who swore me across my 
sword as to the particulars, was all the judicial inquiry ever made; we 
sailed next day, and reached Portsmouth, after a fine run, and without 
any other misbaps ; but I shall never forget that terrible night among the 
mountains of Antequera, Martin Secco, his wife’s toil, and the horrors of 
La Posado del Cavallo.--United Service Magazine. 
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THE BIOGRAPHICAL MANIA. 


As an humble member of the literary republic, we bave of late years 
been frequently solicited to exercise the critical function on biographical 
works. We plead guilty to a reasonable share of the infirmity of good- 
nature ; and conscience at this moment upbraids us for having praised se- 
veral of these performances, where honesty would have suggested silence, 
and cf being silent when a rigid standard of duty should have induced ue 
to pronounce sentence of positive censure. We observed that the tide of 
biography was rapidly setting in, but we imagined that the inundation 
would be but temporary, and that, like all other unnatural phenomena, 
the waters would soon subside to their natural altitude ; and then, having 
to contend with only the advance and retrocessiun of the ordinary lunar 
wave, the ancient sea margins would be duly restored, and all nature re- 
sume its usual tranquility. This, however, has turned out to be a delu- 
sive expectation. The biographical tide continues to heave and swell up- 
wards ; it is encroaching on bank and field; it is knocking down land- 
marks ; and where it does not absolutely carry off soil, it is converting 
good pastures into spongy swamps. In plain English, the biographical! 
mania is diluting, our literature ; it is caricatoring religion ; it is dwarf- 
ing science ; and it is addling the brains of village politicians, The last 
twenty years have produced more biographies than the previous bundred ; 
and yet we know from painful experience, that the necrology of the pe- 
riod in question does not contain in its registers the names ot many great 
men or women. The conclusion is hence irresistibly forced upon us, that 
biography, instead of confining itself, as once was the case, to the apex of 
the pyramid, now nestles itself at the base, and really, on some occasion®, 
it grubs at the foundation of the edifice. To write a man’s life has ceased 
to be a distinction ; and the highest glory that can nuw be awarded to de- 
parted worth, ig that it may be sacred from the profane ink of the biogra 
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pher. This is a sorry state of matters, and one that calls for some atten- 
tion from the adbereats of the press ; and in the hope that this paper may 
catch the eye of some of those who are concerned in the evil, we proceed 
to the investigation of this curious phase in our literary progress. 

With biography itself we have no quarrel; it is aspevies of composition 
which, on the contrary, we regard with greatfavour. The “ life’ must be 
very bad that we would cast aside, and extremely dull that we could not 
peruse, at least, in substance. With less stateliness than history, biogra- 
phy throws more light on political and social affairs, than its elder sister ; 
it - bare the anatomy of the great actors on the historic stage ; gives 
fesh and sinews to the dry bones of the annalists ; and imparts a breath- 
ing, life-like spirit to what would otherwise, be the dull record of chrono- 
logy. Our only regret is, that the biographical impulse has, in too many 
instances, been dormant, when it ought to have been awake, and vital 
when it ought to have been torpid. What would posterity not give if it 
could kaow as much about Shakspeare, as it does about one of the thou- 
sand seventh-rate party, whose “ life and remains’ now adorn the book- 
selling counter? And although the bard of Avon is one of the greatest 
blanks in our biographic literature, his is not by any means a solitary 
case. There are hundreds of other poets, philosophers, artists, divines, 
physicians, and lawyers, of whose personal history we know little or no- 
thing ; aad the absence of all details regarding whom it will never cease 
to be matter for regret. Incidental notices may, from time to time, be 
fished up, just as fragments of a wreck may be rescued from the deep ; but 
the conversation, the habits, the inner life, of many of our great ones are 
hopelessiy buried in the oblivion of the past ; and we may regret, but we 
cannot repair, the omission. 

If our forefathers were remiss in the matter of ane ore | portraiture, 
we have ludicrously rushed to the opposite extreme. ot that we have 
been exemplary in chronicling the lives of the great men of our time—that 
we certainly have done after a fashion ; for no sooner does one of our he- 
roes nod on his pedestal, than the penny-a-liners surround him, like vul- 
tares following in the train of a dying camel in the desert, and dipping 
their pens in their inkhorns, they ransack annual registers and newspa- 
per files for every item in the dying man’s history ; long before death has 
seized his prey they have bagged their game, and the wet sheet from the 
press has told the story of his life before the winding-sheet of the under- 
taker has performed its sad office. This is not biography, but rather its 
scum ; testifying, certainly, to the notoriety of the deceased, and indicat- 
ing the restless impatience of our age, which rather than not have its pru- 
rient rapacity gratified on the instant, sets decency and accuracy both at 
defiance. The real biography is a matter of time, and when the man can 
be seen in his just proportions, the biographical tribute is or is not duly 
paid, according to circumstances. The biographical mania proper is, on 
the other hand, manifested in a form exactly the reverse of all this. It 
crystallizes around the unknown and semi-obscure. It centres in quar- 
ters where there dre no littered streets, where no anxious inquiries are 
trending on tiptoe, where no bulletias are issued, where no national or 
civic fears are directed, and where no black border heralds the obituary 
notice. The man or woman dies ; and the town, the neighbourhood, the 
street, the profession, the congregation, all know that a standard-bearer 
has fallen, but the world knows nothing about it—for if it did not know 
the individual when living, how should it know him when dead? But in 
due time it is startlingly apprised of the fact of the removal of a great 
one by biography, which ostentatiously is advertised and published, and 
which ranges in size, from the tiny duodecimo to the small quarto, to say 
nothing of the portrait, and, perchance, the vignette, depicting the place 
of birth of the ill-fated and, as we think, ill-used spirit that has fled. It 
is anomalous that society should hear of a man for the first time by the 
ponderous agency of a Dutch octavo. 

. > . 


Dr. Wardlaw once wrote a book about the Quakers, and, if our memory 
does not deal treacherously, he insinuated that that excellent community 
resented attacks on the Society more than they revenged charges against 
common Christianity. We desire not to quarrel with friends, and there- 
fore we say nothing as to the truthfulness of this accusation—we simply 
use it as an illustration—and for this purpose itis apt. The great delu- 
sion of biographers is, that they mistake the world for themselves. My 
friend, my father, my mother, my husband, my wife, my son, my daugh- 
ter, my uacle, my aunt, my nephew, my niece, my pastor, my deacon, and 
80 forth, are everything to me. and, ergo, to the world. Well, we grant 
your consanguinity ; but so far as the world is concerned, the relationship 
is Only through Adam, and even the Scotch woul scorn to count kin 
more than thirty removes; and hence that large abstraction called the 
mass regard your feelings, your honest, downright feelings, your regrets, 
your sighs, your tears, as mawkish sentimentality and nothing else. These 
feelings, if confined within your own chamber of imagery, are very excel- 
lent and proper, as most things are when confined within their owa legiti- 
mate ephere ; but yet, as decidedly do they become very foolish and ab- 
surd, when spread out before the world. A common instinct of humanity 
is the love of one’s own children, and following therefrom, is the innocent 
conception that they possess certain peculiarities ; but no other mortal in 
this universe will ever be able to see those peculiarities except yourself. 
Jemima has a love of a nose, the world thinks it belongs to the genus snub ; 
Angelina indulges in such sweet delightful prattle, the world (behiad your 
back) thinks her a perfect chatter box ; Alfred is so precocious, the world 
regards him as the quintessence of impudence ; Henry delighted the visi- 
tors so on Thursday evening, the visitors thought him @ jackanapes, and 
you an old fool. Oh, friend, beloved! if you could only see yourself and 
your belongings, as the world sees you and them; if you could only see 
this revelation clearly for just three minutes, what a revolution it would 
work, provided always that you possess heaven’s best gift, common sense, 
and so be thereby enabled to profit by the lesson. 

Here, to prevent the possibility of mistake, let us once for all repudiate 
the theory, that the absence of notoriety unfits any person for being an ap- 

ropriate subject for biography. Sach a doctrine is utterly untenable. 

he hamblest man who has ever trod the earth has a story, which, if pro- 
perly told, might interest and teach his fellows—but then how few can un- 
fold any one’s story properly. Heroism may be as much developed at the 
fireside as in the battle-field. The woman who struggles with the crimes, 
the sins, or the waywardness of a husband, a son, or a brother--who, 
strong in her own resolves, pursues the unequal conflict against the prin- 
cipalities and powers of darkness, who alone and without sympathy or 
counsel from a single neighbour, who discloses her secret to no ears save 
that of the Eternal—such an one, and there bave been many such, although 
their “lives” have not been written, is above all Greek or Roman fame. 
Bat whilst obscurity does not disqualify as a subject for biography, it must 
be remembered on the other hand, that it does not qualify ; and similarly 
notorious persons are not necessarily good subjects for biography either, 
inasmuch asa man may have been a prime minister, a bishop, or an ad 
miral, and yet haye left no trace of his career that is worth a single straw 
to posterity. What we contend for is, that no man or woman, be they 
high or low, known or obscure, orthodox or heretic, should have his or her 
“ life’ taken, unless they walked through the world with visible stamp and 
brand of being true to some great principle, of having done some good 
work, of having resisted some arch temptation, of having held up a distinct 
light to the world. Society has no business to know anything about them, 
if they did not possess one or other of these qualifications; nay, more, sup- 
posing them to be up to the proper mark of distinction, society is not 
called on to read their “ lives,” if such happen to be the handiwork of 
bungling artists. The subject must not only be good, but it must be skil- 
fully treated ; and if the biographer is not lost to all shame, he will be 
careful lest the dead voice, which ought to speak so impressively from the 
tomb, should not be muffled by his incapacity and conceit. 

Conspicuous in the biographical shoal are domestic biographies, and 
foremost among these are connubial histories; husbands writing the 
“lives” of their wives, and the wives, although meee an to a smaller ex- 
tent, most dutifully returning the compliment. In actual life there is no 
such thing ever known, as 4 man being able to speak sensibly regarding 
his wife, and this for the simple reason, that being one, legally and socially, 
to praise his helpmate is to praise himself. A man may regard his wile 
as a paragon, but he does not say it in company, except at the risk of be- 
ing laughed at. A man’s wife being thus a tabooed topic, how is he to ar- 
tive at any sound or public estimate of her merits? He may discuss the 
comparative merits of Pope aud Dryden, of Washington and Kossuth, of 
Gavazzi and Gough, but he dare not institute a parallal between his “ layde 
love” and Mrs. Tomkins in the next street; and yet with this embargo on 
his lips during the whole tenor of his wife’s sojourn on earth, no sooner 
does she quit the scene, than he rashesinto a printed inventory of her vir- 
tues and excellencies, The thing is a manifest absurdity, aud except in 
one case out of ten thousand, admits of no valid defence. 

. - * 


Akin to memoirs of wives, are those of children—and this department 
is chiefly occupied with the lives of young persons noted for their piety. 
It is unquestionable that very young children have frequently been the 
subjects of deep and interesting religious impressions ; and that there ex- 
periences can be well and profitably told, may be seen from Legh Ricb- 
mond’s “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” and similar works ; but of late yearewe 
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undoubtedly diminished. The details bave degenerated into lifeless in- 
sipidity ; and, instead of having the effect of recommending evangelical 
religion to the sympathies of the young, the tendency has rather been to 
bring it into ridicule and contempt. There is nothing that more fails be- 
fore the ordeal of printer’s ink than nursery and parlour gossip. Very 
beautiful and interesting it is, as already stated, when kept in its proper 
place ; but out of its own place it becomes unmeaning twaddle. It is a 
safe rule to allow our neighbours to discover the good qualities of our 
children rather than that they should be made knewn by verbal or writ- 
ten communications from parents. We speak on this point from actual 
experience ; and we can honestly say that we never yet carried a story 
from our own small circle (however good we in our simplicity may have 
thought it,) without receiving plain indications from the auditors that the 
ground trod on was extremely delicate. 


Biography, when executed by “a friend,” is not so greatly liable to 
imperfection as when the connecting tie is of the closer kind that has now 
been adverted to. But still the proximity is dangerous, as it also has the 
disadvantage of tending to undaly magnify the proportions of the object. 
If a man shines in a small town, it is rashly concluded that his fame has 
traversed the empire ; and if he is the oracle of a congregation, it is 
thence deduced that his praise must be in all the churches. Hence this 
liability to confound the general with the local, must be cautiously guard- 
ed against and avoided. Supposing, then, that this error has not been 
committed, and that the hero is of the proper dimensions, the next thing 
to be considered is, how the biographer is best and most usefully to 
acquit himself in the performance of his task ; and this brings us to the 
utility of memoir-writing. 

Biography is useful in the direct proportion that it is truthful: bat it is 
next to impossible that consanguineous, or very “friendly,” biography 
should be truthful. In the first place, the connection subsisting between 
the narrator and the subject of bis narrative is, as we have stated, so in- 
timate, that his mental vision becomes clouded, so that he cannot see 
clearly ; but, in the second place, supposing that he saw every lineament 
in the character of his here, or heroine, with the distinctness of stereosco- 
pic vision, still he dare not engross the whole truth in his pages. The 
thing is simply impossible, and that should settle the controversy. What, 
for example, would be the value of a history of the Papal Aggression, by 
Jobn of Tuam ; or of the Gorham Case, by Henry of Exeter’ or of Pro- 
tection, by Colonel Sibthorp; or of Turkish Independence, by the Czar. 
The future reali historian of these events would be glad to possess docu- 
ments emanating from these several personages, and be would very care- 
fully sift them; but it would only be in connection with rival documents, 
and he would no more make exclusive use of them, than an impartial 
judge would listen only to one side of evidence. A soldier ip battle, who 
is deafened by the roar of artillery, blinded by itssmoke,and maybap wound- 
ed by its shot, is not the man who can tell the story of the engagement so 
clearly as he who cooly witnesses the whole action from a neutral height. In 
the moral as well as in the natural world, there is a certain focal distance 
to be observed. if we are to see things in their relative proportions. A tele- 
scope will not show usthe ornaments on the chimney-piece, any more 
than a microscope will reveal the features of the distant landscape. The 
man who would write a true biography, must not merely be bold ; he must 
be reckless, impudent, if not something worse. Boswell daguerreotyped 
Johnson, and his work will be co-existent with the English language and 
literature ; but who, for Boswell’s laurels, would incur Boswell’s sacrifice ? 
To collect the materials for that life, poor Boswell (a man, be it observed, 
of good scholarship and of mental powers above the average) bad to sub- 
mit to be snubbed, and to be used little better than a dog by the “ great 
bear ;” he had to submit to the contempt of bis contemporaries, to the 
dislike of his own father, and to the execration of bis own children, Then he 
told not only the faults of his hero; but to complete the portraiture, he 
did not hesitate to tell his own weakness, letting us know, in the most 
candid manner, when and where he got drunk, and bow, thereupon, the 
cynic moralist administered his coarse rebukes. Good, amiable Heinrich 
Stilling displays like openness in his autobiography. Rousseau and 
Hazlitt have both been similiarly confiding; but where amoungst the 
modern tribe of biographers sball we find corresponding sincerity ? 

Take a score of biographies of the current stamp, nay, abhundred if you 
will, and we defy = man to — out any resemblance between their 
delineations and the humanity that we daily come in contact with. They 
do not present us with flesh and blood, but with“ namby-pamby” senti- 
mental lay figures, which have aot their counterpart in the breathing, 
bustling world, any more than the grim faceless blocks in barbers’ win- 
dows resemble living men and living women. If one personage has been 
insane and turned his household upside down, his biographer ignores the 
whole matter. Ifa second had a notoriously bad temper, it is ecarcel 
ever alluded to. Ifa third culpably went wrong in money matters, bis 
failing is slurred over. If a fourth lost his business from indiscreet zeal, 
it is impiously ascribed to the dispensations of Providence. 
but weak-minded lady neglects ber domestic duties, because, as she thinks, 
there is a call upon her to perform unperformable public work, the bio- 
grapher elevates ber into a benefactor to her race. If another, of ob- 
viously delicate constitution, undertakes services, in defiance of medical 
advice, which consign ber to a premature grave, she is forthwith lauded 
asa@martyr. These are one and all of them perversions of the biographic 
function ; and we care not what obloquy we may encounter, we announce 
this plain, but, perhaps, to some, unpalatable truth. A beacon is placed 
in an estuary, not merely to guide the mariner into the desired haven, 
but also that he may avoid the rocks and quicksands; and we require to 
know the faults, as well as the virtues of our brethern and sisters, if we 
are really to profit by theirexample. It is not necessary that every his- 
tory should be a revelation of morbid anatomy.. We may not tear down 
the cutain of domestic privacy ; but we should eee the minister at home 
as wellas in the pulpit, the merchant in the market-placeas well as at the 
Sunday-school, the matron in her own nursery as well as in the visiting 
district, the youth in the playground as well as at the lionising tea-party. 
It we wish people to be let down from their stilts and pedestals it is as- 
suredly not that we may see them revelling in secret weaknessess and sins ; 
but merely that we may, behold them ia their ordinary walk and conver- 
sation ; and, in this attitude, it isin vain that we seek them in the maw- 
kish mirror that, in our day, is nicknamed by the dsignation of—Bio- 

rapby. 

t ps possibly be asserted that our title to interfere in this matter is 
gratuitous, and not well founded. If we (the biographers) choose to write, 
and the public choose to read, what right basa third party to atep in and 
volunteer ungracious counsel? To this it may be answered, that when 
any one prints, and more especially if he publishes a work, he challenges 
public criticiem, and becomes amenable to the tribunal of his fellows ; 
and if be cannot answer at that tribunal, be should not have courted its 
notice. To avoid censure, it is not enough that a book may be well meant, 
or to urge the plea, that, whilst it may do good it cannot do harm ; buta 
number of such works unquestionably produce miechief. It dilutes, as we 
have already mentioned. the national literature. In this case it perverts 
a most noble department of that literature. The time spent in reading a 
silly tome might have been devoted to the perusal of asensible work, and 
the disappointment consequent on the reading of a succession of such 
j-june performances indisposes the community to patronise a good biogra- 
phy when it actually issues from the press—as, we are thankful to admit, 
is still occasionally the case. These as the offences which follow in the 
wake of this transgression, and it were reprehensible not to point them 
out. 

Bat there is another evil connected with the system, of a prospective 
character, which must not be passed over. Time was when people, when 
they thought of their death, were willing to live only in the recollection 
of their eotes but when newspapers were invented,an intimation in the 
obituary began to be thought of. Whencountry newspapers and denomi- 


national magazines maltiplied, short bi ical notices came into vogue ; 
but now, neither newspapers nor — will suit the men and women 
of the present day—they must, forsooth, have their bi ical 


monument. And it would appear that nota few individuals now in the 
land of the living write letters, ae and perform certain extra- 
ordinary teats in connection with what they are pleased to consider their 
peculiar “ mission,” and all for the Tienes pre wee of accumulating ma- 
terials and saving trouble to their historical eulogista. Sach persons are 
possessed with the demon of diseased egotiem, and the sooner that they 
are laughed ont of their absurdity the better for themselves in particular 
and for mankind in general. Conversation, letters, diaries, actions—every 
thing that a man does, interest only as they are natural. If a man hasany 
thing to say to posterity, let ae | itmaofully, and not under the sneaking 
ambuacade of a letter or diary, which. with the aspect of privacy, is ob- 
viously intended to be seen by the public eye. The indiscriminate pub 
lication of posthumous records will infallibly produce two results in our 
literary system. It will caase our public men to take care what they 
write to whom they write, and it will induce vain write 
in an ostentatious and unnatural manner. Wheo Lord Mabon gives us 
Peel's life, we shall be certain as to the bond file character of its revela- 
tions ; but in Lord Jobn Russells recent life of Moore the cloven foot is 





have had more contributions to this section of our literature than real 
necessity would warrant; and whilst quantity has increased, quality bas 


clear to demonstration. Tom’s diary was not written for bimeelf or for 
his friends, but for the public at large, aud this traspareot fact detracis 
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seriously from the value and interest of the work. A letter from a board- 
ing-school girl isa nice fresh composition, and pleasant, indeed, to peruse ; 
but if it has be n indicted with a view to being read or revised by the lady 
superintendent, its bloom and elasticity vanieb, But thie, and cognate 
ideas, suggest a few words on biography, considered as a branch of art, 
and with a brief allusion to this part of the subject we shall conclude, 

Biography is word-painting. The hero must not only be well drawn 
bat his friends, and other accessories, must be skilfully grouped around 
him. To be welldrawn the portrait must be a correct likeness, so that 
friends may not merely recognise, but that the lineaments and their deli- 
neation may be such as will attract the indifferent. Toen the subordinate 
characters must not be too large, so as to dwarf the principal figure ; nor 
must they be too small, so as to resemble pigmies, having no right to be 
there whatever. Again, the biographer must not attempt to float reams 
of diary and correspondence down his pages—be mast only give thecream 
of these, and unmercifully apply the pruning-book to any pasmage that 
does not minister to edification. Further, he must not favour society with 
multitudinous episodes, which, we regret to say, is a besetting sin with 
many biographers. If he happen to mention Oliver Cromwell, he need 
not give us a history of the Protectorate ; and if his here was bora at 
York, he heed not trouble us with the annals of the Minster. Then aneo- 
dotes should not be given unless they tell in print (wh ch is diferent from 
telling in conversation) ; and last, but not least, the writer should keep 
himoelf in the back ground as much as possible. When the bell rings and 
the curtain rises the audience expect to see the actors and not the author 
—the work and not the worker. 

So much then for the general question. If the evil continues to be un- 
diminished, we shall lay bold on the first unoffending biograpby that comes 
across our path, and lay bare its every deformity ; and we mistake much 
if the complete dissection of a single work will not make out a stron 
case of grievance than can be established in a mild paper like fhe 


present. 
—_—$ > 


A LOVE STORY. 


The golden light of evening dazzled the eyes of a young girl who stood 
upon a stile, watcbing for the arrival of the Londea coach, 

It was about a hundred miles from London—no matter in what direo- 
tion--at the bottom of a green valley, down the western slope of which 
the road came winding here and there concealed by trees, A well-beaten 

ath led to a village a few fields distant, embowered in orchards, and 

eaning, as it were, against the massive oaks and elms of a park, that ehut 
in the view in that direction. The square steeple-tower of the old church 
scarcely overtopped this background of leaves. 

Florence May was waiting for her mother, who had been absent some 
weeks in London, and who had been compelled to leave her all alone in 
their humble cottage—all alone, unless her recitude and her sense of duty 
may be counted as companions. 

They were poor, humble people. Mrs May was the widow of a coun 
curate, who had died, leaving, as curates sometimes do not, a slight provi- 
sion for his family. It was like a Providence. Having fought the fight of 
life nearly out on £50 or £60 a year, some distant relation, whom 
bad never seen and scarcely ever heard of, put the curate in bis will for 
£1000. This sum, invested, was sufficient to support both mother and 
daughter in that out of the way place. 

A letter bad arrived, when Mrs. May had been a widow for three years, 
requesting her to come up to London, to hear of “ something to her advan- 
tage.” This was vague enough; but she resolved to comply ; and not 
being able to afford the expense of a double journey, had left ber daugh- 
ter, then about seventeen, under the guardianship of the neighbours, ber 
own character, and a mother’s prayers. 

She has been absent more than a week. What has bappened in the 
meantime? Why does Florence wait with more than the impatience of 
filial affection—-with a countenance in which smiling lips and tearful eyes 
tell of a struggle between joy and sadness? She is troubled with the bur- 
den of her first secret—a secret which she nurses with uneary delight, and 
which she is anxious to pour into the ears of her only confidante— 
her mother. How many maidens of seventeen are still in this dream of 
innocence? 

The sun bad set before the roll of wheels came sounding down the val- 
ley ; and when the coach began to descend, nothing could be distinguish- 
ed but the lights that glanced occasionally bebind the trees. The time 
seemed prodigiously long to Florence. She even once thought that some 
fantastical, ghostly coachman wae driving a phantom vehicle to and fro 
on the hillside to mock her. Yoang people in her state of mind would 
annibilate time and space. However, bere it comes, the Tal/y ho, sweep- 
ing round the last corner--lights glancing—borees tossing their beads and 
steam!ug—a pyramid of luggage swaying to and fro. “That's a gal’s 
veice as screamed,”’ said a man to the Whip as oy parsed, “ Full, inside 
and out!”’ was the reply, and on went the T'a/ly ho along the level lap of 
the valley. 

“ She is not come,’ murmared Florence, after waiting in vain some time, 
to see if the coach would stop lower down ; but it pureued its inexorable 
course, and the young girl returned by the dim path to her cottage on the 
outskirts of the village. 

That was a critical period in her life. For some days after ber mother’s 
departure, she bad epent ber time either at ber needle, or with one or two 
old neighbours, who wearied ber with their gorsip. To ercape from the 
sense of monotony, she bad wandered one morning into the flelda, as it 
was indeed her custom from time to time to do; and there, with the scent 
of wild flowers and new-mown hay around, she allowed her mind to be 
ruffled by those thoughts and feelings which at that age breathe upon us 
from I know not what region—sparkling and innocent stirrings, that 
acarcely typify the billowy agitation of succeeding years, 

Across the meadows that occupy the lowest portion of that valley, 
meanders a stream, over which the willows bang their whip-like branches 
and slender leaves. Near its margin, Florence used often to sit with ber 
work ; firet diligently attended to, then dropped occasionally on ber lap, 
that she might wateh the little fish that flitted like shadows to and fro 
the shallow current ; then utterly forgotten, as she herself went 
down the stream of the fature, that widened as she went, and flowed 
her unconscious will, through scenes more magical than those of fairy- 
land. The schoolmen bave sought for the place of Paradise-—did they 
peep into a young beart that is waiting, without knowing it, to love? 

It was during ber first walk since her mother’s absence, that » stranger 
came slowly down the opposite bank of the stream ; and seeing this love- 
ly young girl entranced in a reverie, paused to gaze at her. is glance 
at first was cold and critical, like that of a mar who has trodden 
lands, and has seen more such visions than ove under trees in lonely places 
—visions that, when neared and grasped at, hardened into reality, valgar 
and bucolic. Ina little time, however, the brow of this stranger at 
and his lip uncarled ; and there came a strange fear to his Bete’, 
what he saw of grace and beauty beneath that archway of willow bou 
was a mere optical illasion—a ee painted on the exbalations of the 
meadow by the sun’s beams. There is a certain pride ia disappointed na- 
tures, which makes them believe that all the loveliness of the outer World 
is of their own imagining, as if we could imagine more perfect things 
than God bas imagined and thrown on this canvas of the universe. 

The man was of the south by travel, if not by birth, and muttered some 
“ Santa Vergines!”’ more in surprise than devotion. He did not move or 
speak to attract the young girl's attention, but waited until her eyes, 
which be saw were restless, should chance to fall uponbim. Her start of 
alarm, when she found herself to be not alone, was repressed by the grave 

iteness of his bow. 
” Young lady,” he said, in a low musical voice when be had the 
stream and stood by her side, “I am on my way to Melvyn Park. 
I may learn from you in what direction to turn.” 

«The roof of the mansion shows above the trees,” replied she, rising 
and stretching out her pretty hand. 

“| might have guessed so,” said the stranger, whose accent was but 
slightly foreign ; “ and this is but a bad excuse for speaking to you. It is 
cocre frank to 9: . that I was surprised at seeing so much beauty and 
grace buried in this — valley, and could not pass on without 
learning who you may be.” 

Y Fla ies to the beart as owiftty as electricity along the wire. The 
maiden blusbed, and crew off but tly. “ Viorence Bd a 
bor 


“lo knows be tho ae vam y, and w 1 not be made sport 
without b , 
“A yas this affected fear a cunnin eos Ss telling her name without, 
seeming to answer an unau ues 
“Child,” replied the stranger, = perbaps took this view of the matter, 
for he smiled, though kindly, “ you may count on me as one of the defen- 
dere. For the present, let me thank ar aed: Bongo 
With these words, and a somewhat formal , he turned and went 
acroma the fields, leaving Florence bewildered, almost breatblers, with sur, 
and excitement, and. to confers the trath, not o little piqned that 
ere tie Ooo, brought the dialogue to 80 ® termina 
tion. She bad no wish to parley with strangers. Her mother ex- 
pressly warned ber not to do so. What « famous 
away to exhibit the rigidness of ber sense of duty! de tk 
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a os —— 
tenance, might tend that the forbearance had peen a)! on bis’ 
of conten ~ nad 2 have gained the victory in the end ; but bow | 
much more dramatic if ber prudence had been put to a severer test! 
These were not exactly ber thoughts, but the translation of them. She 
fellowed the retiring figure of the stranger, as be kept by the path along 
the willows ; and slightly bit ber lip. Then suddenly, as if rembering that 
the singleness of mind which ber attitude expres was more beautiful 
than becoming—what an odious euphouism is that word for heartless act- 
ing—-abe turned with something like a flout, and sat down again, with ber 
fuse averted from the now distant stranger—averted only a moment ; for 
soon her attitade would have reminded a sculptor of that exquisite group 
in which the girl turns to bill the dove that bas fluttered down on ber 
shoulder. ; ; 
Now, take it not as an article of faith that Florence had “ fallen in love, 
as the saying is, with that tall handsome stranger with the black eyes and 
sun-painted complexion. We would have you more careful in the con-| 
struction of your credo than that. But, at anyrate, an impression bad 
been produced : this waa to be expected. When a man falls into the water, 
he may not be<drowned, but is sure to be wet. Florence had never seen | 
any members of that category of “lovable persons,” which is of so little | 
tiea! and so much social importance, except two or three six-foot far- 
era, and the Rev. Mr. Simmer, their pale-faced, sandy-whiskered young | 
bachelor vicar of fifty. Should we be astonished, then, that after ber first | 
had subsided, there remained sumetbing more than memory of 
compliment which had fallen from the lips and been ratified by the 
eyes of that distinguished looking stranger? 
Need it be said, moreover, that whilst she remained by the margin of the 
stream, and during her sauntering walk home, and 1 the evening, she 
t of little else aave this very simple meeting. As to her dreams, 
we eball not inquire into them ; but the moonbeams tell us that they shone 
all night between the ivy-leaves upon a smile as sweet and eelf-saticfed as 
ever lived on the lips of a maiden on her wedding-eve. 


so little merit on ber part, that the stranger, if be bad rightly read | innocence, she proudly answered : “ Nothing.” 





Next day, it was rumoured in the village that a foreign painter had 


come to occupy one of the wings of Melvyn House, by permission of the | 


family, which remained — years abroad. His name was simply 
Angelo ; and a mighty fine gentleman be was. One could not guess, to 
at him, that be bad ever lived on frogs; or was “ oe to hex- 

ly Boys’ Inn 


press bisself in a barbarious lingo,” as the landlady of the Jo 
phrased it. 


Florence was proud to say casually, to some old spectacled lady—who 
observed “indeed she never,’”’ and told her neighbour that “ Miss Ma 
seemed very forward” —that she bad held a minute’s conversation wit 
this said painter. We take thie as a proof that she was only dazzled by 
him ; that she had not really experienced one pang of love. So much 
the better. We must not bestow the only treasures of our hearts on the 
first interesting person we may happen to meet under a willow-hedge. 

And yet there she is at her place again, = of yesterday's meeting ; 
and—by the bow of Eros!—there is he, too, wandering accidentally in the 

same direction with his sketch-book under his arm. We had no business 
to be eavesdropping ; but “a concealed faultis half pardoned.” We were 
invisible, and heard every word they said. It should all be set down here, 
but it was dreadful nonsenee, at least what he said ; for she, partly in co- 
aetry perhaps, and partly in pride and prodence, intrenched herself be- 
hind the rampart of her maiden modesty, and answered only—by listening. 

The young man was in a state of temporary insanity; at least, if one 
might believe his words. Like all lovers, he profersed to have ekill in 
p»ysiognomy. He asked no information about Florence, did not care 

who she was or where she came from : all he wanted to know was, whether 
she was free. He epoke eloquently and with sufficient respect. The 
oung girl more than once felt her heart melt ; and it was a great exertion 
orher at lengt) to reply, that her mother was away, and that she could 
not listen to a: other word without her knowledge and sanction. 

She did listen, however, for he went on talking interminably. Accord- 
ing to his account, he was an artist who had studied many years at Rome ; 
bat he did not say whether he was of English origin or not, and, of course, 
Florence could notask the question. This would have been to avow a 
stronger interest in him than consisted with her views. We should have 
tiked her better, perhaps, had she been more frank and artless. Yet, after 
all, her conduct was not at this time an image of her character, but arose 
from a struggle between her own simplicity and her recollection of her 
mother’s warnings. 

It is needless to say that, after many hesitations, she now invariably 
went every day to her accustomed seat. This might be interpreted into 
giving a rendezvous; but she bad a prescriptive right to the place, and 
why should she be driven from it by an intrusive, impertinent stranger? 
Impertinent! Nay, not so; nothing could be more reserved and respect 
fal than his demeanour ; and if he was really in earnest, and if he turned 
out to be a respectable man, why--perbaps it would be a matter of duty 
ia her not to repulse his advances. Matrimony was indeed, they had told 
her, an awful responsibility ; but if, by undergoing it, she could raise her 


' 


mother to a more comfortable position, would it not be her duty to make | 


the sacrifice ? 

Matters went on in this way for several days, and Florence began to wait 
impatiently for the arrival of her mother, to whom she might relate all 
that had parsed. Angelo accustomed, perhaps, to more easy conquests, 
waa irritated by her cold caution, not knowing that hers was the hypocrisy 
of duty. fe once even went so far as to say, that he blamed himself 
for wasting time with a calculating village coquette, and, rising, departed 
with a formal ralute, Florence's bosom heaved with emotion, tears 
started to her eyes, her lips trembled, aad she was on the point of peril- 
| all her prospects by calling him back. But by a prodigious effort of 
will, she restrained herself, and kept her eyes firmly fixed on the ground 
until the sound of bis steps had died away. 

“ No,” said she rising, “ Iam not to be so lightly won. These days 
have given me experience. He is certainly captivating in manners, but 
sometimes I think that one moment of weakness on my part’”’ And 
she thought of the fate of Lucy Lightfoot, who had been left to wear the 
willow, ufter saying *‘ Yes” too soon. 

In the afternoon, a letter came announcing her mother’s arrival for 
that very day ; and it was in the excitement that followed this little mis- 
understanding that she waited for the arrival of the coach. She wanted 
an adviser sadly. Should she, after what had passed, return next day to 
the meadow. or should she remain at home in melancholy loneliness? 
The question was more important than even she imagined ; for we will 
not undertake to say, despite Mr. Angelo's lofty sentiments, that his 
faith was as strong as he professed. Might he not have wished to test the 
virtue of this beautiful girl, whom he had found, as it were, by the way- 
side? Men of the world are not averse to these trials ; and if their unfor- 
tunate victim fall, they go away on the voyage of life, leaving her to re- 
peat in tears, and hugging themselves with the idea that they have not 

been taken in.” They forget that the most fervent Christian does not 
venture to ask for strength to resist temptation, but only to be kept from 
it; and that every one of us perhaps would be caught, if the Evil Angler 

what bait to put on his hook. 

Florence had just placed her hand on the latch of the door, when she 
@aw a figure come out from a deep mass of shadow close by, and softly 
yan her. It was Angelo. She screamed slightly, but so slightly 

t even he scarcely heard. “ Do not be alarmed, Mt May,” he said ; 
“TI came here in hopes to meet you as you entered. I could not have 
paw to-night without asking your forgiveness for the rude manner in 

ich I left you, and for my unauthorised accusations. Do say that you 
are no longer angry.” é 

* Of course—of course ; I have no right to be angry. But, for Hea- 
ven’s sake, sir, retire, I must not be seen by the neighbours talking to a 
stranger at this hour.” 

= is no one in the street, and I will not detain you a minute. 
Cannot you find in your heart to give me one word of hope, one look of 
encouragement? I am bewildered, maddened by your cold indifference.” 

“ You have no right, Mr. Angelo, to call me cold or indifferent ; I have 


blamed re ir tr my too t simplicity. My mother will be back to- 
pay lh will tell her what has happened ; and—and—— But I must 





“ This gives me hope,” cried he; “I ask no more. Florence—dear 
Florence!” 

He took her hand, and kissed it over and over a in, although she 
almost struggled to get it away. The strong passion of that man rade 
to pass through her like an electric shock ; and wonderful emotions came 

toher heart. Suddenly, however, she broke away, and, as if 

r own weakness, glided into the house without a word, and 

locked? and bolted, and barred the door in a manner so desperately ener- 

gedie, that even Angelo, who stood foolishly on the outside, could not help 
ng. 

™ She will come to the meadow to-morrow,” said he, rather contempt- 
wously, as if surprised and —/~ at his own success that evening. 

Bat pen did not come. it 
modesty supplies woman, she felt that the stranger bad pushed his ex 
rimentes on a character too far. The hilowinn dey Sin apeat at rv a 
in indignant self-examination. What had she done to provoke that free- 

dom, and authorise what seem d something like ineult? 


h the intuitive perception with which | 


Conscious of! 





| ertions of members of the medical profession. 


THe Alvion, 


not those tacit rendezvous a fault? 

Mrs. May arrived in the evening with a whole budget of news and com- 
plaints. Small was the mercy by her vouchsafed to the modern Babylon: 
a den of thieves was nothing to it. The “ something to her advantage”’ 
was a proposal to invest ber money in a concern that would return filty 
percent. She had expressed herself“ much oliged to her correspondent ; 
adding, however, that “ some pedple would consider bim a swindler,” in- 
deed she supposed he was. Perhaps he would object to pay the expense 
be had put her to. Ofcourse. Dishonest persons were never inclined to 

ay. She wished him good morning, and hoped he would repent before 
. arrived at Botany Bay.” Having detailed these and many other brave 
things which she recollected to have said, good Mrs. May began to pay at- 


Bat, ah, Florence, were | 


tention to her tea, and allowed Florence to relate all that she had said, | 


’ done, thought, and felt during the time of her mother’s absence. 
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nearly always produce a fit field for the development of the poison, simply 
because they produce a damp atmospbere and an abundart organic de- 
composition. In the low levels of the metropolis, the water —— to 
the inhabitants is inferior in quality, and largely loaded with organic 
matter. This impurity becomes a strong ally of the pestilence, by pro- 
ducing that unhealthy state of the individual system which is 
nently favourable to the reception of the completely generated 
Concerning the ferment which acts as the test and touchstone of the che- 
lera poison, it is not distinctly known whether it may ever arise from le- 
cal causes in our own country, or whether it must invariably migrate 
hither from the East, its apparent home ; or what the first impulse to ite 
origin may be. From what is known of the habits of the disease which 
follows in its track, we are driven to entertain an unpleasant suspicion, 
to say the least, that the fegmented poison may become permanently le- 
calised, and that we may possibly in future have perpetual laboratories 


‘* Bless me!” exclaimed Mrs. May at length, setting down her tea-cup, | for its production close to our own doors. As yet, however, from our ex- 


“ I do not wonder the house looks rather untidy. 


nothing else but making love ever since my back was turned. There’s| from east to west. In the words of Mr. 


proper conduct for a clergyman’s daughter!’ 


You have been doing | perience of the time and manner of its approach, it appears to migrate 


mon: “It filtered along the 
blending line of land and water, the shore, the river-bank, and the mareb. 


Florence expressed her regret as well as she could, and in trying to ex- | Conducted by the Oder and the Vistula, from the swamps of Poland te 
cuse herself, was compelled to dilate considerably on the fine qualities of | the ports of the Baltic, it raged east and west from St. Petersburg to Co- 


Mr. Angelo. 
last interview. 

“ Well, child,” quoth Mrs. May, after listening to what by degrees 
warmed into glowing panegyric—* I think this is all nonsense; but you 
know I have always promised never to interfere with any sincere attach- 
ment you may form. Are you quite sure this gentleman is not merely 
making a pastime of you?”’ 

Florence turned away her head, and her mother went on. “ I shall 
make some inquiries into his, position and prospects, and character of 
course. If all turn out to be satisfactory—we shull see; but I confess to 
having a prejudice against foreigners.” 

It was no easy matter for Mrs. May to gain the information she re- 
quired. The whole village, it is true, was up in arms about the young 
stranger who had arrived at Melvyn Park, and who, as every one knew, 
had long ago been betrothed to Miss Florence ; but nobody could say one 
word on the subject that was not surmise. Poor Mrs. May was highly in- 
dignant when she learned that all those visits to the meadows had been 
watched and commented on by every gossip, that is to say, every woman 
in the place, and returned home to scold her daughter, and pronounce 
the mystery unfathomable. 

“ You must,” said she, “ forget this person, who evidently has no se- 
rious intentions.” 

“ I will try,” replied her daughter with an arch look ; “ but there he 
is coming down the street towards our house.” 

The stranger had heard of Mrs, May’s return, and was hastening to beg 

rmission to renew the interviews, the interruption of which had taught 

im how deeply he wasmoved. The elder lady received him with formal 
= as a distinguished foreigner, while Florence endeavoured to 

eep her eyes to the grouad. Mr. Angelo found it necessary to break the 
ice by deciaring, that he was no Italian, but an Englishman by origin, 
though not by birth. 

“ My name,” he said, “ is Angelo Melvyn, and I am now the owner of 
Melvyn Park, Sorrowful circumstances, you will perhaps have heard by 
tradition, induced my father to go abroad many yearsago. When I be- 
came the head of the family, I naturally felt a desire to behold the man- 
sion of my ancestors, which was not invested to me personally with me- 
lancholy associations. It was my fancy to explore the neighbourhood 
without making myself known. I met your daughter; and—may I hope 
that she has related to you all I have ventured to say of my feelings to- 
wards her ?’”’ 

This explanation “ made all things straight,’ as Mrs. May afterwards 
sail. Angelo might have told a good deal more ; for example, that his 
heart was only just recovering from the pain of a bitter disappointment, 
when the lovely form of Florence appeared to console and indemnify him. 
But few words in these matters are wisdom ; and there is always time to 
be confidential. Within a month from that period, every one had heard 
that Mr. Angelo Melvyn was about to be married to Miss Florence May, 
with whom those who had learned their geography, and were not con- 
versant with the facts, insisted be bad fallen in love in Tuscany. “ In 
those southern climes,’ said Miss Wiggins to Miss Higgins, * itis the cus- 
tom for cities to stand godfathers to children.’ The wedding took place 
in due season ; and it is to be supposed that it turned out a happy one, 
for the last news we have heard of Mr. and Mrs. Melvyn was, that they 
have been seen walking along the meadows near the willow-stream, 
whilst two bright-eyed children—one named Angelo, and the other Flo- 
rence—were running to and fro, gathering daisies and butter-cups, to 
make wreaths and nosegays withal. 





CHOLERA POISON. 


Sanitary agitation has opened up a new field for the influence and ex- 
lt was long a subject of 
remark, and indeed, a natural consequence of the ordinary position of the 
ministers of health, that they appeared to be cut off from the life of 
citizenship—the political side of man’s existence—which was so prized as 
the exclusive province of the free man by the Greeks and other republi- 
cans. The march of a great epidemic having roused the nation from its 
supineness, we see the appropriate leaders of a new movement in the con- 
servators of the public health. It is with feelings of great pleasure that 
we regard this strenuous exertion on the part of the members of the medi- 
cal profession. One of the noblest vindications of their claims has recently 
come before the public in the columns of the Zimes; we allude to the 
able and eloquent annual Report of Mr. Simon, the medical officer of 
health for the city of London. Seldom, indeed, does it fall to our lot to 
peruse a production where such high literary and scientific merit in the 
treatment, is combined with so deep an interest in the subject-matter. 
The author of the Report now before us, and a few others who pursue the 
same class of research, are becoming to the politican what the German 
Professor Hecker has already proved himself to thg historian. The latter 
savant, by his celebrated work on the epidemics of the middle ages, has 
thrown light on many problems of the social life of those periods, and 
even on portionsof the more exclusive domain of mental philosophy. Let 
us hear what Mr. Simon says of the vastness of the field which lies before 
them. “It needs the grasp of political mastership, not uniformed by 
science, to convert to practical application these obvious elements oi 
knowledge’’—the elements’of sanitary legislation--“ to recognise a great 
national object irrelevant to the interests of party, to lift a universal re- 
quirement from the sphere of professional jealousies, and to found in im- 
mutable principles the sanitary legislation of a people.” 

In our present brief notice of this elaborate Report, we can only glance 
at the various general conclusions which the author has deduced as the 
result of his extended inquiries. And, first, as to the circumstances at- 
tending the origin and progress of cholera. 

The pith of the matter lies in the following sentences :—“ That which 
seems to have come to us from the East is not itself a poison, so much as 
it is a test and touchstone of poison. Whatever in its nature it may be, 
this at least we know of its operation. Past millions of scattered popula- 
tion it moves innocuous; through the unpolluted atmosphere of cleanly 
districts it migrates silently without a blow—that which it can kindle into 
poison lies notthere. To the foul, damp breath of low lying cities it comes 
like a spark topowder. Here is contained that which it can swiftly make 
destructive—soaked into soil, stagnant in water, griming the pavement, 
tainting the air —the slow rottenness of unremoved excrement, to which 
the first contact of this foreign ferment brings the occasion of changing 
into new and more deadly combinations.” 

There is, it appears, a close analogy between the action on local atmos- 
pheres of this “ferment,” changing them into the perfect cholera poison, 
and the action of the poison of any infectious disease on the human frame. 
Particular atmospheres may be said to take a kind of cholera disease ; 
that is to say, by receiving and developing in their ready natures the 
cholera ferment, which is the migratory principle to which the spread of 
the disease is due, they become peculiar “ choleraic”’ atmospheres, and the 
powerful, indeed apparently the only media for ucing the disease of 
cholera in the unfortanates who breathe them. en a person is seized 
with an infectious disease, it is because there is something in the state of 
his animal economy which fits it to receive the poison of infection. So 
when the atmosphere ofa given spot receives and cherishes the subtile 
ferment of the cholera poison, it is because there are causes distinctly to 
be traced which render such atmosphere a ready hotbed for the reception 
of the ferment and the consequent elaboration of the complete poison. 
Briefly, these ciroumstances are, the coincidence of dampness and organic 
decomposition, promoted by ahigh temperature. It matters not where, it 
matters not how these conditions coexist ; the result appears to be constant. 
Let the subtile ferment spreading from a neighbouring locality but reach 
the spot where they do coexist, and a choleraic atmosphere is the result— 
a frightful mortality is not far distant. 

The cholera, according to Mr. Simon, is eminently a district disease— 











that is, it lays hold on one locality in marked preference to another. A 
low leve) and a dense population are the concurrent circumstances which 
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Let it be admitted that she suppressed all allusion to the | penhagen with frightful severity, and, obedient to old precedents, bas let 


us witness its arrival in Hamburg.’ Twice previously, and again in tiie 
its third visitation, travelling from the last-mentioned town, it has reach- 
ed the northeastern seaports of our islands. It is forcibly and empbatical- 
ly declared by Mr. Simon, “ that the epidemic prevalence of the cholera 

oes not arise in some new cloud of venom, floating above reach and ¢on- 
trol high over successive lands, and raining down upon them without dif- 
ferenee its prepared distillation of death; but that so far as scientific 
analysis can decide, it depends on one asional phase of an influence 
which is always about us, on one change of materials which in their other 
changes give rise to other ills; that these materiale, so perilously prone 
to explode into one or other breath of epidemic pestilence, are the dense 
exhalations of anima] uncleanness, which infect, in varying proportion, 
the entire area of our metropolis.” In short, it appears now to be a mat- 
ter of comparative certainty, that if there be present no foul botbed of 
corruption for the oe and development of the migrating fermest, 
the complete poison will not be generated. 

We have not space to inquire into the particulars of the Report before 
us, Suffice it to say, that they abundantly illustrate and enforce the 
truth of the general statement iene made. Wherever the malarious ex- 
balations are intense, there the ferment strikes and works, whether it be 
in the low-lying levels of the river docks of London, putrid with the ae- 
cumulations of sewerage and other decomposed organic matter left to rot 
in the sun at the ebb of every tide; or whether it be at a bigh level, as 
that of Methyr-Tydvil, where filth and neglect, during the former vinita- 
tion. produced an artificial poison bed more deadly than any existing in 
the metropolis. Fit localities for the development of the colore poison 
may be various in situation and size; for instance, the deadly circem- 
stances may coexist either in a large disirict, as a whole city, or a lew- 
lying tract of damp soil; or in an isolated locality of smaller size, like 
Methyr-Tydvil ; or in the still greater isolation of a single house. These 
distinctions are sometimes met with in the pure form of comple exemption 
in the surrounding neighbourhood, and a virulent manifestation of the die- 
ease in the particular spot, and are established beyond doubt by a crowd 
of instances in which the degree of development of the disease is seen to 
vary with the degree of intensity of the causes above indicated. 

We may here notice a singular observation, which shews the influence 
of increased temperature on the development of morbid poisons, and the 
increase of mortality consequent thereon. In the healtbier disiricts of the 
city, it is shewn by the tables that the cold season produced its usual ef- 
fect in a higher rate of mortality, in accordance with the well-known ua-. 
favourable influence of inclemency of the weather on the aged and infirm. 
But in the unhealthier districts, the rate of mortality in the hot and cold 
months is exactly reversed, and summer becomes the fatal season. This 
is shewn by Mr. Simon from the observation of other diseases which resalt 
from defective sanitary conditions; and it may be presumed that the re- 
sult will be seen still more strongly marked during the probable preva- 
lence of cholera in the ensuing summer. 

The cause, then, of the disease being so clear, we have not far to seek 
for a preventive. We are all familiar with the old replies of Demosthenes 
when asked what was the chief part of an orator. We may imitate the 
questions and answers‘in the present instance. What is the chief remedy 
for this evil?—Cleanliness. What the next?—Cleanliness. What next 
again ?--Still cleanliness. Cleanliness of the city, of the house, of the 
person. When this first and last requisite shall be fully attained, then the 
deadly enemy will be stripped of all power to harm us; then the “subtile 
venom” will be to us so subtile that its presence will never more be re- 
cognised. The presence of the test and touchstone of poison will be of 
little matter where the development of the poison is no longer possible. 
But, alas! here, as in many departments of the healing art, it is far-easier 
to point out the effect which we desire to produce, than to find the due 
means to accomplish our end. The giant growth of London and ite vi- 
cinity ; the existence of 250,000 houses, covering an area of 100 square 
miles, mostly drained at a vast outlay on an old-established imperfect 
plan, or rather no plan, the alteration of which involves almost incaleu- 
lable expense, even if physica] causes do not concur to prevent the intro- 
duction of any better system—almost cause us to despair of effecting the 
desired improvement. ‘The evil before all others,” says Mr. Simon, “ te 
which I attach importance in reference to the present subject, is that ha- 
bitual impoisonment of soil and air which is inseparable from our tidal 
drainage. From this influence, [ doubt not, a large proportion of the me- 
tropolis has derived its liability to cholera. A moment’s reflection ig 
sufficient to show the immense distribution of putrefactive dampness which 
belongs to this vicious system. There is implied in it that the entire in- 
crementation of the metropolis—with the exception of such as not lese 
poisonously lies pent beneath houses—shal}, sooner or later, be mingled in 
the stream of the river, to be rolled backward and forward among the’ 
pulation ; that at low-water, for many hours, this material shall be triek- 
ling over broad belts of spongy bank, which then dry their contaminated 
mud in the sunshine, exhaling fetor and poison ; that at highwater, for 
many hours, it shall be retained or driven back within all low-level sewers 
ard house-drains, soaking far and wide into the soil, or forming putrid 
sediments along miles of underground brickwork as on a deeper pave- 
ment. Sewers which, under better circumstances, should be benefactions 
and appliances for health in their several districts, are thus rendered in- 
evitable sources of evil. During a large proportion of their time, they 
are occupied in retaining or redistributing that which it is their office to 
remove. They furnish chambers for an immense evaporation ; at every 
breeze which strikes against their open mouths, at every tide whieb en- 
croaches on their inward space, their gases are breathed into the upper 
air, wherever outlets exist—into houses, foot-paths, and carriage-way.” 

We would willingly pass over the repulsive faithfulness of Mr. Simon’e 
description of these abominations of London sewers; verily, they are 
chambers of horror. A sanitary voyage through the main subterranean 
arches similar to the old recorded expedition of Agrippa through the Ro- 
man sewers, would be little less than the death-warrant of any rash indi- 
vidual who should undertake the project. We might almost fancy their 
murky atmosphere peopled with the spectre phantaems of fever and 
miasm, and expect at every turn to meet the subtile impersonation of the 
cholera poison gliding on its deadly way, and seeking an eecape from ite 
prison below to its fated prey above. 

Let not the dweller in a loftier region fancy his dwelling seeure, though 
the air may be apparently sweet and pure. A false and selfish negleet 
will bring speedy retribution. Though far removed from the centre ef 
the cloud of miasm, he and those near and dear to him may yet experi- 
ence its deadly effects. Let him listen to the faithful words of Mr. Simon: 
and if humanity do not inspire his efforts, at least let fear arouse him from 
his sluggish slumber: “Not alone in Rotherhithe or Newington—net 
alone along the Effra or the Fleet, are traced the evils of this great miasm. 
The deepest shadows of the cloud lie here, but its outskirts darken the 
distance. A fever hardly to be accounted for—an infantile sicknees of un- 
due malignity—a doctor’s injunction for change of air—may at times 
suggest to the dweller in our healthiest suburbs, that while draining his 
refuse to the Thames, he receives for requital some partial workings of the 
gigantic poison-bed which he bas contributed to maintain.” 

« It is sad to contemplate the waste of life consequent on this giant evil 
of imperfect drainage. In this age of money-making and enterpriee, one 
of the many consequences of the exposure of the evil—namely, the deser- 
tion of localities otherwise desirable for residence, and the consequent lose 
to the proprietors of house-property—will furnish one of the strongest 
motives for reform. Any plan for the aew drainage of London should 
certainly be carried out under the supervision of goveroment ; and it 
would be bat a just application of the public revenues, to vote grants im 
aid of private enterprise. Of what importance is the ornament of the ca- 
pital in comparison with the removal of this poisoned air, which breeds a 
bundred plagues? What satisfaction can be found in the finished perfec- 
tion of new architectural triumphs, when we well know that the filthy 
courts aud lanes, crowded with deformity and disease, are ever pouring 
out their deadly exbalatious in the close viciaity of the new edifices? Je 
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wach circumstances, building for ornament is little less than a studied 
mockery of wretcheduess ; it is making of the capital of the world one 
vast whited sepulchre. True, we are now only just trembling at the ap- 

bh of a new, and therefore a more terrible enemy ; but typhus and 
tae otber infectious diseases are really more deadly, because they are ever 
beside us. Let us take care, or the cholera will become their permanent 


ally. | 
Rene exulted in her aqueducts and baths: her meanest citizen could 


bathe luxuriously ; but how many thousands of the unhappy Londoners 
ean scarcely afford to wash their hands in comfort! We are not, even as 
regards abundance, in the unenviable position of the 4acient Mariner— 

Water, water everywhere, 

And not a drop to drink ! 
though, indeed, as regards quality, thelatter line is almost literally trae 
of this great city. We are a long way bebind the ancients in this matter 
of water-supply. The werld has grown young again, and full of folly. 
We now drink water loaded with organic matters. In some springs, the 
aliar flavour is derived from church-yard drainage. One of these is 
Tescribed by Mr. Simon under the title of a celebrated city-pump—which 
celebrity we should think it will now long retain. Listen, O luxurious 
habitant in the Modern Babylon, to another argument for restricting your 

imbibitions to generous Port or sparkling Hock! 

“The grateful coolaess so much admired in the produce of that popular 
pump, chiefly depends on a proportion of nitre which bas arisen in the 
chemical transformation of human remains, and which being dissolved in 
the water, gives it, I believe, some refrigerant taste and slightly diuretic 
action.” Listen, too, ye fair and temperate ones, whoee delicate palates 
delight in the unalloyed taste of Souchong and Pekoe, or in the pure sim- 
plicity of the limpid element. There is death in the cup; you are fitting 
your bodies for the poisons of cholera and typhus; you are shortening 

our lives at every draught. The generations pass, and pass too quickly, 
for the hand of death is aided by the sluggish indifference of man. A new 
Exchange, a new Museum, uew Houses of Parliament spring up among us, 
bat an aqueduct is the dream of a vulgar mind, and the tale of filth and 
degradation must not be breathed in the scented atinosphere of refine- 
ment. But though misery may not speak with effect, death will not be 
dictated to, and by the hand of his new and subtile ally he strikes down 
the highest, and avenges our neglect of the poor. We can scarcely read 
the facts lately published concerning the domestic miseries of the poor, in 
London and other great cities, even with proper feelings of humanity. 
Disgust conquers pity, and the brutalised condition of the unfortunate 
victims of poverty goes far to destroy our sympathy with them. A de- 
gradation less horrible would strike a tenderer chord. It is dreadful that 
this should be possible in an age of civilisation like the present—that a 
large population should be degraded, in all that relates to physical com- 
fort, far below the level of the brutes that are fattened for our table. Bat 
trath compels us to admit that the fact is so. A new crusade against 
dirt and disease, in support of that cleanliness which is only next to godli- 
ness, is the one cure for the evil. Mr. Simon is one of those who march in 
the van, and we heartily wish him God speed! 

In conclusion, we cannot resist the melancholy pleasure of extracting 
the following noble sentences from his report :— 

“Ifthe possible mischief to be wrought by epidemic cholera lay in some 
fixed inflexible fate, whatever opinion or knowledge I might hold on the 
subject of its return, silence would be better than speech, and I could 
gladly refrain from vexing the publie ear by gloomy forebodings of an in- 
evitable future. 

“ Bat from this supposition the case differs diametrically ; and the peo- 


ple of Boglangl are not, like timid cattle, capable only, when blindfold, of 


confronting danger. It belongs to their race, it belongs to their dignity 
of manhood, to take deliberate cognizance of their foes, and not lightly to 
eede the victory. A people that has fought the greatest battles, not of 
arms alone, but of genius and skilful toil, is little likely to be scared at 
the necessity of meeting large danger by appropriate devices of science. 
A people that has inaugurated railways, that has spanned the Menai 
Strait, and reared the Crystal Palace, can hardly fear the enterprise of 
draining poison from its infected towns. A people that has freed its for- 
eign slaves at twenty millions’ ransom, will never let its house population 
perish, for cheapness’ sake, in the ignominious ferment of their filth.” 

Every one who can procure this Report should read it, It is a noble 
effort of genius and industry ; and if, by the present notice, we can but 
extend the circle of its diffusion, we shall not regret the attempt to reduce 
its proportions, and to reproduce, in a shorter form, the general results to 
which it points out attention.— Chambers. 
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LIFE AND DEATH OF A SOLDIER. 


On Sunday evening last, (the 8th ult.,) at Bedgebury-park, near Goud- 
hurst, died General Viscount Beresford, G.C.B., G.C.H. 
It is generally supposed that this distinguished soldier was born in the 

ear 1770; and, though there is some reason to believe that he was at 
east two years older, it is certain that he entered the army in the month 
of August, 1785. Lawyers and genealogists are of opinion that persons 
born ont of wedlock can claim no ancestral honours; the present would, 
therefore, not be a fitting occasion to trace the pedigree of the Beresford 
family, or to narrate the rise and progress of the House of Waterford, with 
which he was illegitimately connected. More than 60 years have passed 
over our heads since the deceased peer carried the colours of His Majesty’s 
6th Regiment of Foot. William Carr Beresford began his military life 
somewhat more than three years after the close of the American war, and 
in the spring of 1786 embarked with his regiment for Nova Scotia, where 
he received his first wound, which deprived him of the sight of his left 
eye, from the gun of a brother sportsman. With this great disadvan 
tage he began a professional career, not leas remarkable for its great 
success than for its varied character--alike distinguished by bold adven- 
ture, occasional reverses, the display of reckless daring. and the exercise 
of considerable skill. He remained during the first four years of his mi- 
litary life in Nova Scotia; but, having been appointed to a lieutenancy 
in the 16th Foot, returned to England in the year 1790. He was pro- 
moted in the month of January, 1791, to the rank of captain, and in the 
May following obtained a company in the 69th Foot. Early in 1793 
Captain Beresford, with his regimert, embarked at Cork for foreign ser- 
vice, and formed part of the army which in the spring of that year took 
possession of Toulon. When the British troops evacuated that place he 
accompanied the force which \.as sent to Corsica, and, as usual, was in 
the midst of the hottest fighting at Calvi, Bastia, and St. Fiorenza. His 
promotion was rapid ; he was advanced to the rank of major in the month 
of March, 1794 ; to that of lieutenant-colonel on the 11th of August fol 
lowing ; and in 1795 we find him the commanding officer of the Sth Foot, 
In that year his regiment embarked under Sir Ralph Abercrombie for the 
West Indies, but the 88th were recalled, and Colonel Beresford remained 
on home service until, in 1799, he eailed for India, where Wellington was 
at that time winning bis earlier laurels. He had scarcely more than ar- 
rived, however, when he was ordered to proceed by the Red Sea to Egypt, 
being then entrusted with the command of a brigade in Sir David Baird’s 
army. Having fought his way through the Egyptian campaign—if such 
a series of conflicts can be so designated—he returued to this country, and 
in the year 1800 received the brevet rank of colonel. The next field of 
active operations iu which his services were required was the Cape of 
Good Hope, in the re-conquest of which colony he bore a conspicuous 
part. From Southern Africa Beresford, with a rank of Brigadier-General 
was sent in command of a small detachment to seize Buenos Ayres, where 
@ first success was soon fullowed by reverse. He obtained possession of 
the city, and won some victories in the open fiel@; be had, however, onl 
12 bundred men under his command, and, the enemy having at lengt 
succeeded in getting together as many thousands, General Beresford was, 
after three days’ resistance, obliged to capitulate, though he placed 700 
of the enemy hors de combat. General Liniers, who was opposed to 
Beresford oa this occasion, admitted that he bad agreed to receive and 
treat the British as prisoners of war, who were to be forthwith exchanged ; 
bet his Goverament maintained that oar forces bad surrendered at discre- 
tion. Liniers honourably, bat ineffectually, protested against this gross 
breach of faith ; and General Beresford, having been detained a prisoner 
for six months, contrived early in the year 1807 to effect his escape, and 
retarned to Eagland. In the winter of 1807 an expedition was sent to 
Madeira, of which the naval portion was commanded by Admiral Hood, 
and the troops by General Beresford. By this force Madeira was seized 
Oa the 24th of December in that year, and thenceforward retained in trust 
for a family of Portugal, which had just then emigrated to the 
Brazi 


The time had at length arrived when there was to be an end of these 
separate and desultory expeditions. and the forces of Eagland were to be 
concentrated upon the vast series of operations known to Englishmen as 
the Peninsular War. Even in the unpromising commencement of those 
campaigns General Beresford actively participeted. He remained in the 
offices of Governor and Commander-in-Chiet at Madeira only until the 
month of Augast, 1808, when he was called apon to join the British army 
in Portugal, where he arrived shortly after the Battle of Vimiera, and the 
first duties which he was required to discharge on landing were those of 
commissioner for settling the disputes that occurred reepecting the terms 








upon which Lisbon bad capitalated. That he should then proceed with | 
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Sir Jobo Moore's army to Spaia was in the natural course of events ; that | 
be was present at the battle of Coranna, that be was active ia covering | 
the embarcation of the troops, and that be returned with them to England | 
may be wellimagined. Oa the 25 of April, 1808, the rank of major-gener- 

al had been conferred upon him, and in February, 1809, be was ordered to 

proceed a second time to Portugal, for the purpose of taking the command | 
of the army of that kingdom, under the authority of the Prince Regent of | 
Portugal, with the local rank of Lieutenant-General. His appointment 

as Marshal Commanding (Sir Arthur Wellesley being Marsbal General and | 
Commander in-Chiet of the Portuguese army) was made on the lstof March, | 
1809 ; and placing himself, aseoon as possible, at the head of 12,000 men, | 
he attacked the French in the north of Portugal, crossed the Upper Douro, | 
drove Luison’s division back to Amarante, and there, uniting with a force 

under Sir Arthar Wellesley, pursued the retreating enemy till that divis | 
ion of the French army was atterly disorganized. Whatever excellent 

merits may belong to the national character of Portugal, its warmest ad- 

mirers will scarcely affirm that when Beresford undertook to make soldiers 

of the Portuguese their military fame stood high in European estimation. 

But, with high qualifications and tervid zeal, Beresford ~ girt up his loins 

for the task.’ He began like a man thoroughly in earnest--he would 

have them well fed, well paid, well clothed, well appointed, well lodged 

and hard worked. No more plundering, not even petty pilfering, escaped 

the lash ; no more sloth, no more neglect of health, no more rioting, no 

drawing of koives on each other, no intemperance, mot even the shadow or 

semblance of disorder. It was a relentless tyranny, but yet a perfect disci- 

pline, which thus converted an imbecile rabble into a brave and powerful 

army. To institute a comparison between him and other commanders 

would be invidious ; but it may at least be said that his military reputa- 

tion, though very high, was not of the most eminent order—at all events, 

not in the conduct of operations on a grand scale. But in organization 

and discipline, in the art of quickly turning swarms of peasants into legions 
of clever soldiers, be had no rival ; and he exercised this species of ability 

—-which is most rare as well as precious—with equal success among the 

Portuguese, to whom he was alien, as among those of his own countrymen 

with whom he was best acquainted. 

The soldiers of Portugal, as they advanced in the scale of discipline, not 
only gratificd their commander and excited the surprise of every compe- 
tent judge, but astonished themselves. The discovery was made that 
every one of them had become “ a marvellous proper man.” Thus were 
called forth energies and resources of which their very possessors had 
previously lived in perfect unconsciousness ; the fear of danger gave way 
to a thirst for distinction, and enthusiasm was substituted for apathy. 
The battle of the Sierra Busaco, fought on the 27th of August, 1810, fur- 
nished some of the earliest results of the services which Marsbal Beresford 
rendered to that nation, whose army be had undertaken to form and in- 
struct. He, of course, took the immediate direction of the troops which 
he had trained, and they, having perfect confidence in their officers and 
their allies, behaved admirably. Their steadiness and bravery were as 
creditable to themselves as toghe men who disciplined and led them on. 
During the next four years the deceased peer was known as Sir William 
Berestord, having, for his services at Busaco, been created a Knight of the 
Bath on the 18th of October, 1810. Upon many memorable occasions be 
performed the duties of a general of division ; and not one among the il- 
lustrious leaders who contributed to the military renown of England 
during the campaigns in Spain and Portugal ever displayed more ability 
or devotion in carrying out the instructions of hiscommander. His merits 
in the exercise of an independent and separate command form quite another 
question, which may best be considered in connexion with the sanguinary 
battle of Albuera, where it became his duty to lead 27,000 men. For Eng- 
land that battle was a victory, and to the soldiers, as well as to the 
officers, a source of undying renown; the men dropped by whole ranks, 
but never thought of turning; they fell without flinching—* their backs 
to the earth and their feet to the foe.”” Our allies numbered 20,000, and, 
though the Portuguese fought well, while the Spaniards hebaved not 
much worse than usual, yet, according to custom, the burden of the fight 
was borne and the price of the victory paid by the British troops. From 





1,500 Englith muskets a parting volley fell upon the routed columns of 
the French as they fled down the Sierra ; but the remainder of ouf force, 
which that morning had exceeded 6,000 men, lay dead or bleeding on the 
fleld of battle. Still, it would be a hard measure of justice to throw all 
the blame of this result upon any absolute incapacity of Sir William 
Beresford. Soult was perhaps the very ablest of the French Marshals; his 
force was complete in every arm, while the troops led by the English 
General were comparatively few in number, and the Spanish portion of 
the army ill provided, ill officered, and worse commanded. In all battles 
errors of judgment are committed by the most successful commanders ; 
and, in retrieving such errors, no mau could dieplay more gallantry than 
Sir William Beresford. Like Richard L, his herculean strength and in- 
tense pugnacity impelled him to perform the duties of a man-at-arms 
rather than those of a circumspect leader. He was not posted on a height 
in the rear of his army, according to the practice of many generals, but, 
placing himself at the bead of every successive advance, he was always 
to be found wherever the battle raged most fiercely, one moment drag- 
ging forward a Spanish standard-bearer, literally by the collar, while at 
another period of the fight he was seen engaged hand to hand w'th a 
Polish Lancer who had attacked him, and whom he grasped by the throat, 
pulled out of his saddle, and fluag to the earth as an ordinary man would 
unborse a boy. The battle of Albuera—considering the high reputation 
of Soult, the numerical strength of the French, and the period of the war 
—was undoubtedly an important victory; yet less of Sir William Beres- 
ford’s fame is derived from that sanguinary conflict than from the admira- 
ble manner in which he was accustomed to carry out the designs of his 
chief when acting under the immediate supervision of that great com- 
mander. The thanks of Parliament were on the 7th of June voted “ to 
Sir William Beresford and to the army under his command for the glori- 
ous Battle of Albuera,”’ fought on the 16th of May, 1811. Mr. Perceval, 
being then First Minister, proposed the vote in a triumphant speech, and 
the proposition was seconded by Lord Castlereagh amid much cheering. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that on the same day a new writ was 
issued for the county of Waterford, a vacancy having been created in its 
representation, which Sir William Beresford was een eens to 
fill. As knight of the shire for the county of Waterford Sir William Be- 
resford made no speeches and gave no votes. In those days the Marquis 
of Waterford cowld, with the aid of one or two others, nominate whomeo- 
ever be pleased to sit for his county ; but it was, in effect, keeping the 
seat vacant, to confer it on a general officer whose position at the head of 
a foreign army altogether precluded his attendance in Parliament, and 
even ehut him out from a knowledge of those affairs which in the present 
day the humblest legislator is expected to understand. At the general 
election in 1812 the deceased peer was a second time returned to the House 
of Commons, still holding, rather than sitting for Waterford ; but, absent 
from Westminster, he was present wherever contests were decided, not by 
peaceful votes, but y bayonets and artillery, bearing bis part at Badajos, 
where the Duke of Wellington marked his conduct with especial thanks 
and approbation; at Salamanca, where he was severely wounded; at 
Vittoria,--at the various batiles on the Pyrenees; at Nivelle, where he 
led the right of the centre ; at Nive, and at Orthez. It was, also, his for- 
tunate lot to be in command of the British troops which took possession 
of Bordeaux, and he subsequently bore a distinguished part in the battle 
of Toulouse. When he was raised to the peerage in May, 1814, a grant of 
£2,000 per annum was made to himself and the two next inheritors of the 
title; but he has died without issue. Soon after his return to this coun- 
try the city of London presented him with a valuable sword, and in July, 
1815, he was honoured with the especial acknowled nts and thanks of 
the Prince Regent, receiving from the bands of His Royal Highness the 
high distinction of a cross and seven clasps. In addition to a knighthood 
of the Bath, he received that of the Tower and Sword, that of St. Her- 
menegilde, of San Fernando, of St. Ferdinand and Merit, as well as the 
Guelphic order. The nish Government conferred upon him the title 
of Marquess of Campo-Major and Duke of Elvas; the Portuguese that of 
Condé di Francoso ; and, shortly after his return from the Peninsula, be 
received from bis own Sovereign the governorship of Jersey. In the lat- 
ter end of the summer of 1815 he was commissioned to proceed to Portu- 

1, for the purpose of negotiating with respect to the support to be ren- 

by that country against the enemies of England ; but the necessity 
for any aid from Portugal, or from any of our allies in the tion of 
the war, soon passed away, and Lord Beresford continued to maintain so 
good an understanding with the Portuguese Government that within two 
yeare from that time be was employed by them to proceed to Rio Janeiro, 
where be eup aconspiracy that at first threatened to be formida- 
ble. In the year 1822 he received the =e of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance, the command of 16th Foot, and a step in the 
Peerage. In 1825 he was promoted to the rank of General in the army ; 


and when the Duke of Wellington became head of the Government in 
1828 Viscount Beresford served under him as Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, which office he held till the Whigs came into power in November, 
1830. 

Here ended the public career of Viscount Beresford ; and, considering 


readers be sa od that nothing even of his personal bistory remains to 
be added. Not so, however, for that which with most men is called a set- 
Uement at the beginning of life was with bim a settling down for old age. 
It was some time after be had attained threescore years that be took » 
wife. His Lordship, like Benedict, might bave “ vowed that be would die 
a batchelor,” and, if so, be doubtless “ thought that he should never live 
to be married ;'’ but married he was on the 29th of November, 1832, to 
the Hon. Louisa Beresford, the youngest daughter of William first Lord 
Decies, and widow of the late Mr. Hope, of Deepdene. She died at 
Bedgebury-park, on the 3lst of July, 1851, aged 68, leaving bim for rather 
more than the last two years a widower, Within that short epace of time, 
and at the same residence, be closed a career which can never be under- 
estimated in a country where practical talents have conducted thousands 
to wealth and honours.— Times, 
> 
A RADICAL’S ESTIMATE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

We continue this article from the /bion of !art week, and bring it to a 
lose. 

As a statesman, Lord John Ruseell isto be re; arded under two arpects 
and we have to enquire, firet, what bas be dove for bis country? and 
next, what has be done for bis party! The »newer is that he has parsed 
bis life in leading hie country into quandaries; and that be bas finally 
landed bie party in a ct-de-sac—a coalition. Tested, in the first place, 
by what he has done on reform, this is eo far only apparent that bis work 
of '32 has to be done over again in '53, not because of the multiplication 
of population, redistribution of property, or increase of intelligence, but 
because the Bill of '32 failed in al that it pretended to do—being a sham 
in Schedule A, and a still greater sham in Schedule B, while the aggre- 
gate representation of the nation remains as completely delusive as in the 
days of Walpole. That Lord John has to reproduce bimeelf in 1854 ie dis- 
creditable ; but what is most discreditable, is that the necessity of the re- 
oo having been seen in the general election which brought Sir 

obert Peel into the Premiership, Lord Joba has so long delayed an in- 
evitable work, more particulary as the delay destroyed the Whig party. 
For his management of Reforin be bad no excuses. He studied the ques- 
tion, to the exclusion of nearly every other question, from 1821 to 1831, 
having over and over again, in the interval, proposed various “ cobbles,” 
as Cobbet called them ; and when he was selected by Lord Grey's Cabinet, 
of which he was not a member, to arrange and propose the great Bill. he, 
whatever the ignorant errors of the Parliament and the people, could not 
but have been thoroughly aware of the exact nature of what he wasdoing. 
For party purposes he boaxed a great nation, confidingly worshiping its 
possible Astyanax ; and though party purposes—if be could only have per- 
ceived them before it was too late—bave since perpetually provoked a 
new hoax, and though, from irresolution and feebleness, be has never 
seized the opportunity, yet is he not to be forgiven. It has been more 
than a crime in him to distrust Eogland—it bas been a stupidity, Some- 
thing near universal suffrage could bave been rafely couceded in 1832. 
The people worship the King and adored the Whig Peers, to the detri- 
ment of democrats like Orator Hunt; and all that Lord John Russell did 
was to answer a demand for a revolution by creating about balf a million 
addititional votes, 250,000 of which were certainly left as votes at the die 
posal of great lords and landowners. Again, when Queen Victoria ae 
cended the throne, the nation was fully entitled to a new charter, and, in 
passive loyalty and bumble love of lords, was quite worthy of confidence ; 
and still Lord Jobn Russell left the people unreprerented,—and #0 clev 
erly played the game of the Tories, At this moment the state of the re- 
presentation of Great Britain isa mighty scandal in Europe; and still 
Lord Jobn will adbere to a petty “ cobble,""—acquiescently creating ruff- 
cient capital for the Peelite Teries, but creating none at all for himeelf 
and his party. And all this maladroitness is the result either of grove ig- 
norance of the character of the English people, or of criminal intention to 
continue the reign of a stupid oligarchy and a rotten system ; and, in either 
case, Lord Jobu Russell is deserving of contempt,—as a simpleton, or as 
a conspirator. 

It is anjost, however, wo judge bim for one lache ; and if we examine 
his cereer continuously, we shall find reason to suspect that be is not 
grandly criminal enough ever to have had a plan, Inoberiting * Whig 
principles,” he bas talked them eternally, and they have sounded very 
well ; and no doubt be has carried them out ; but the only uniform reeult 
they appear to produce is cunfusion. Since the Reform Bill there have 
been three difficulties for the English Government—F inance, the Colonies, 
Foreign Policy ; and, in each direction, Lord John, with the aid of his 
friends, has admirably brokendown. In Finance, Lord Melbourne's Go- 
vernment succeeded so far, that it left power in 1841, ten yeare after a 
Whig Reform Bill, because it was yearly adding a deficit of a million. 
Whig principles, which were, in finance, icunced on Adem Smith's, should 
have suggested a repeal of the Corn Laws. But the Whigs were Protec- 
tionists up to 1846, then became fice-traders merely because a party ma- 
neeuvre (which failed) required it, and to this day sbake their heads, and 
say, “* Pity the Tories wouldn't take our 8. fixed duty in ‘46,’ And their 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who succeeded Baring, was more dirastrous 
even than Baring ; though yearly, consequent upon the arrang: ments es- 
tablished by Sir Robert Peel, he hed a surplus, and not a deficit, to deal 
with. Sic Charles Wood had no system, and none of his budgets grew oat 
of the preceding ones ; and if there are sound principles of finance now 
fixed in the public mind and in the public accounts, we are indebted to 
Sir R. Peel and his Conservative pupil, Mr. Gladstone, And for the failures 
of Whig Finance, Lord Jobn is accountable ; or, if bis friends maintain he 
was above finance, then, manifestly, he was below bis office. For the Co- 
lonial system of the Whigs he is fully as reeponsible ae Lord Grey, and 
clearly, in the colonies, Whig principles led to general ineurreetion—in 
Canada, at the Cape, in the Anstralias, in the lonian Isles. In India the 
Whigs never succeeded ; and during all their rule they never rent a firet- 
rate man or a first-rate measure there, the Bill of last sexeicn which Whi 
drew up being in the old Whig way—a complicated, temporary eobble. 
Then, in Foreign Policy, Whig principles have led to the Rureianising of 
Europe. One or two other questions have presented themselves during 
Whig rule for adjustment, and have been dismally dealt with, For in- 
stance, the question of Religion and the question of Education, Whig 
principles, which could permit the encampment of an Alien Church in 
Ireland, and the maintenance of church-rates leviable on Dissenters in 
England, have led to an Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, a dead letter asa stat- 
ute, but a living insult as a protest; and the solitary justification of 
which, as urged by Lord Jobn Russell, was, that it was @ measure ren- 
dered necessary by a continental conspiracy against England ; this con- 
epiracy being, of course, the consequence of Whig foreign policy. Whig 
principles bave served but slightly to promote the cause of education, A 
revenue of a million and a balf bas been obtained by the taxation of the 

ress—an odd feature in a Whig civil and religious syst'm-—and not one- 

Palf that revenue has been proffered by the Whigs in aid of national edu- 
cation. Shortcomings, such as these, are attributable to the deficient 
character of the leader and chief of the party—to bis want of grap and 
to laek of courage. Weaknerr, contagious in a party, was to he seen 
always in Whig manipulation of departments, They never did anything 
well—they never did anything thorough. The mort striking illustration 
of their style of business was their mismanagement of the navy—of the 
defences. 1¢ took the Duke of Wellington ten years to talk them intos 
militia which, in the end, was ro ludicrous an abortion, that they bad to go 
out on it ; and there can be very little doubt that if a general war, as was 
a probability, bad broken out in 1847-1850,the English navy would have 
been beaten by the French navy. 

Lord Jobn’s crime to bis party is identical with bis crime to the coun- 
try ; for, as he governed badly, feebly, aud foolishly, be destroyed the re- 
putation of the Whigs, and sank them in their competition with the To 
ries. The Whigs have disappeared in the coalition ; but they entered 
the coalition simply, because they could not stand alone. To maintein 
an appearance of equality with the Tories in the Cabinet, the two leading 
Whigs, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Jobo Russell, oceupy seats without 
holding offices ; and Lord Jbbn is eu to sustain bis position by not 
taking a subordinate poet under Aberdeen; and, in pursuance of 
this petty policy, Lord John has now refused to resign bis nominal rank, 
taking the Home-office, which Lord Aberdeen astutely offered him. But 
the ey does not comprehend these refinements. does not oe 
recent Whig history. The confusion of party politic? compelled A it 
Robert Peele’s Free-trade conversion, foreed an endurance of the Whig 
Ministry of 1846-1860 ; but it was, undoubtedly, one of the most unpopu- 
lar Ministries which ever beld power in Eo . England, in that time, 
was governed not merely by an oligarchy, but by one family-—the clan of 
Rassells, a a — a. 

eemed ntelieet or energy, © o policy, 
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or in particular ments, the national loathing was 

disguise. Without national support, without a policy of tort, ard 
pressed in the House by Mr. Dieracli, who, in four years an Op- 
position more formidable than that orgapired by Sir Robert Peel between 


1832 and 1841, this Whig “ family * could not stand—aend fell, out 
of utter rottenness, impotence id , amid the of the 
country, whieb even preferred Lord Derby, and amid contempt of 








that be bad now “declined into the vale of years,” it might by many 


mankind. 
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In the extremity of hie bewilderment aod despair, Lord Joho . 
a party perplexity, bas attempted to play over again the game of 1632; 
and, with a Reform Bill, now seeks to revivify adying faction. But there | 
are two obstacles io bis path likely to defeat bis scheme. There are two | 
classes who have found oat the trick—the country and the Tories. If the 
country be again induced to believe that an oligarchy can be desirous of 
enfranchising « people, the country will deserve an eternity of Russells 
and Greys. If the Tories be induced to believe that there is danger to 
property or religion, by abolishing the Stamfords and making boroughs 
of the Barnleys and Birkenheads, the Tories will deserve the degradatiou 
which they endured from 1820 to 1840—unpopalarity. Bat there is, n0W, 
as little chance of the one being deluded as of the other being misled ; and 
we neo, acoordingly, that the people are suspiciously apathetic, and that 
the Tories are euspiciously liberal. ; 

In mid career, about to open up a new chapter in our history, Lord John | 
Raasell cannot yet challenge a definitive verdict upon bis character or his 
services.—-And if-—Whiggiem being for the future impossible—he should 
be enabled, free from all party, to be simply an Eoglishman, and to devote 
himeelf exclusively to his were fo the historian may, after all, have to | 
count him among the greatest of Britixh worthies. ast, even yet, are | 
his opportunities ; and great will be the sin if they are misused. 
et | 


RUSSIA, THE BUGBEAR OF BRITISH INDIA. 





i 


are at work io urging this country to a rupture with Russia than those 
which appear on the surface and catch the attention of the public. 


Soleeee of power, the necessity of keeping Russia out of Turkey, or open- 
ing the Dardanelles, and preserving Constantinople from the gripe of the 
northern giant ; but they see deeper into the matter than all that comes | 
to. They know that, while we are talking of Europe, we are thinking of | 
Asia ; that, if we are ready to meet Rassia on the banks of the Danube or | 
the Black Sea, it is because we would rather fight her there than on the | 
banks of the Indus or in the Bay of Bengal ; that we are, in fact, in a ter- 
rible fright of a Coseack and Turkoman invasion of our Eastern empire ; 
and that we view in the Emperor Nicholas a worthy successor of Genghis, 
of Timour, or Nadir shak. e would entreat our contemporaries to dis- 
miss from their minds these profound speculations, and to believe us when 
we assure them in all sincerity that we bave as little apprehension of 
seeing the Cossecks, the Turkomans, or Khirgese water their borses on 
the banks of the Indus as on those of the Thames. What ideas Russia may 
be brooding over with reepect to our Indian empire of course we cannot 
tell. Itis not by any means impossible that a barbarous Power, puffed up 

the pompvus enumerations of its half-rtarved myriads, proud of its di- 

P Roordt tape tredion and looking back on a long list of inglorious triumphs, 
may look forward to the day when the knout shall be waved over the dus- 
ky bordes of Bengal as well as over the palefaced children of the North— 
mS the wilds of Siberia and the deserts of the Caucasus shall be enliven- 
ed by the presence of one more crashed and oppressed nationality ; and 
when the happy régime which has made Poland a garden and Siberia a 

lace of fashionable resort shall cross the Himalayas, and extend its bene- 

jent influence to the mouths of the Ganges. 

This bright and sunny vision may well cheer the reveries of a northern 
imagination, and the existence of an absolute Government which, in spite 
of its arbitrary powers, respects the law and recognizes the sacredness of 
individual rights, may well call forth in the mind of every patriotic Rus- 
sian a wish to achieve its immediate demolition, and to replace it by an 
order of things utterly untainted by the sickly spirit of modern liberal- 
iam. But the hopes of Russia are one thing, and the fears of Eogland are 
another. We believe, and the belief is all but universal in this country, 
that our Indian empire bas nothing whatever to fear from the intrigues 
or arms of Russia or her allies. By the sword we won India, and by the 
sword we are prepared to maintain her. We do not trust to the fact that 
our Goveromet, with all its faalts, which we bave never been anxious to 
extenuate, is undoubtedly the best to which any Asiatic people has ever 
been subject. Something we might count on the superiority of our admi- 
nistration, and on the benefits in the shape ofsecurity to life and property 
and the germs of many useful institutions, which we have already confer- 
red on Hindostan. We might count somewhat on gratitude; but we rest 
our hold of India on surer and less deceptive grounds. We bold India by 
means of a large, well-paid, well-disciplined, and well-equipped army, 
exoellently provided with all the munitions of war, and maintained in a 

tion of comfort and abundance which the troops of the Emperor of 
ussia never knew, Provided with a large park of artillery, admirably 
served, and with a numerous and efficient cavalry, consisting of men born 
in and inured to the climate, and commanded by European officers trained 
to Indian war, and eg © | acquainted with all its vicissitudes, the 
Indian army is, we believe, fully equal to a far more arduous task than 
that of defending India against all the attacks of all the foes that Russia 
oan bring against her. It is not suggested that, notwithstanding the in- 
fluence Russia is acquiring over the wild tribes and pathless deserts of in- 
dependant Tartary, a civilized army, with the usual accompaniments of 
gage and artillery, could cross the vast waste which intervenes be- 
tween the Sea of Aral and the Hindoo Koosh, scale the most rugged and 
difficult mountain barriers on the face of the globe. and arrivein condition 
to open a campaign on the burning plains of Hindostan. If the right- 
hand road were taken the fanatical apirit of Bokhara and Affghanistan 
would offer obstacles almost insurmountable, and the commissariat of an 
army on these wild and desolate steppes would seem to surpassthe power 
and ingenuity of man, If, on the other hand, the left-road be taken, the 
descent into India would present difficulties such as for a civilized army 
would be wholly insurmountable. This, then, is not the danger we are 
sa to dread. That which we are told produces the liveliest appre- 
hension and emotion is the prospect of an invasion under the auspices of 
Russia by a cloud of Tartar cavalry, armed, accoutred, and disciplined 
after the most approved fashion of war in Central Asia. These troops 
would certainly have no artillery, and no baggage, and their habitual en- 
durance of famine and misery might enable them to dispense with some, 
at least, of those commissariat supplies which even a Russian army cannot 
do without. Still the difficulties of the march would be even to these 
wild and savage hordes all but insuperable. 

It might oocar to those who represent England as trembling before such 
an invasion as this, that if we had not been much more than a match for 
such disorderly and predatory banditti, we should never bave conquered 
Iadia, or, having conquered ber, should never have retained her. Let 
those who affect to believe we are frightened by the threat of a Tartar in- 
vasion read the account of the Pindaree campaign, and see how easily 
disciplined troops can scatter to the winds the efforts of irregular valour, 
even though that valour be stimulated by despair and conducted by tho- 
roughly daring and experienced leaders. The Pindarees knew the coun- 
try in which they fought, the tactics and weapons of the enemy with whom 
they engaged, they were thoroughly hardened against the effects of their 
native climate, and were powerfully assisted by the appearance in the 
ranks of their enemies for the first time of the now familiar cholera. Yet, 
with all these advantages over a force of northern soldiers, strangers to 
the language, the manners, the climate, and the geography of India, the 
Pindarees melted away in the presence of British armies like snow under 
the heat of their own tropical sun, aod a single campaign was sufficient 
to effect the extermination of a power which once seemed to threaten the 
permanence of our Indian dominion. We are not, we trust, over-sanguine 
—our greatest successes have often been preceded by our deepest despon- 
dency ; but we believe we do not in any degree exaggerate the facts of 
the case when we say that England has not, and bas no reason to have, 
the slightest anxiety with regard to the movements of Russia in Central 
Asia, er the probability of her venturing on the desperate enterprise of 
invading our Indian dominions.— Times, Jan. 7. : 

a <h- 


HUMAN NATURE AMONGST THE ESQUIMAUX. 


One of the essayists of the last century gives the journal of a citizen 
who, wearied with the selfishness, deceit, politeness, and frauds of metro 
itan life, resolved to seek simplicity and peace in some rural retreat. 

he result Was unfortunate. He met with rudeness from the clodhoppers ; 
he bought a horse, aod was cheated ; he asked the road, and was solicited 
for something to drink ; be refused, and was misled ; his try was in- 
vaded by enemies within, and bis hencoup by enemies without ; be was 
overcharged by bis landlady ; he asked shelter from the rain, and was in- 
hospitably received. Everywhere he found that London and the country 
were only two different versions of the same human nature, whatever 
poets or philosophers might have written to the contrary. Much the same 
dirappointment will follow the perusal of Captain Maguire's narrative, 
which we published the other day, describiag bis dealings with the Esqui- 
mauX at Point Barrow. Here, if anywhere, virtae was to be found in its 
poorest, purest, coldest, and simplest state. With the thermometer only 
occasionally above zero, there could not be the same excuse for the dag- 








| which somehow or other disappeared in their furtive embrace, and a huge, 
ill-tempered fellow of a chief, who chanced to have a gun, when once in 
the ship could hardly be got out of it, but prowled about as long as he 
| could, in the hope of either a general sack, which would certainly bave 
ended in a maasecre of the crew, or some petty theft. 
intrasive savages were compelled to keep their distance and restore the | 
stolen property by the terror of bullets whizzing over their heads, and at | 
If we are to believe certain of our foreign contemporaries, other causes | length were brougbt to something like decency and order. 


It is | crew had to secure their lives and their property against fearful odds of 
not Menschikoff,—no, nor the Danubian Principalities, nor even Sinope | savages, whom they nevertheless felt it their duty to receive and enter- 
itself, that is influencing our councils. These are the pretexts which we | tain with the utmost possible freedom. Any measure of defence, and any 
craftily and ostentatiously put forward. We may talk about the | act of violence, would have been easy enough ; their only difficulty was 


Russell. in | on the shore of the frozen sea, in latitude 70 or thereabouts, and no know- | when their pecaliar feelings are not 


ledge of the rest of the world, except what would be got from vessels 
searching for Franklin, the simplicity of a savage might at least be ex- 
pected. But in this remote, dreary, poverty-struck corner of the earth the 


| natives were found as selfish, malicious, fraudulent, cunning, and sneak- | 


ing as the worst rogues of this very bad city. By the test of our police- | 
courts, nearly every soul among them, chiefs and all, deserved three 
months’ imprisonment, or a month’s turn at the treadmill. Whole tribes 
appear to have been parties to the pettiest pilfering and purloining. The 
public opinion of the mass and the dignity of the sovereign lord were | 
equally compromised for the sake of bits of sailcloth and the worthless 
odds and ends to be picked up on deck. The curiosity which might be 


| supposed the sole attraction that drew hundreds together to the ship, and 


kept them a whole day on its decks, like a swarm of flies, to the serious 
annoyance of the small crew, soon gave way to a covetous hankering | 
after whatever came within the reach of the fingers or the edge of the 
knife. The sailors were rudely handled for the sake of their buttons, | 


i 


Eventually, the | 


By the side of these savages see the civilized man. The captain and 


to be obliging, kind, and instructive, with personal safety. They had to 
appear as the missionaries of civilization, to invite free intercourse, to 
show all the curiosities of a fabric which was as a fairy palace to the eyes 
of their visitors, to acquire information of the country, and of such other 
ships as had appeared on those shores, to traffic both in commodities and 
in ideas,—all the time dealing with a race of pilferers, whose knives were 
always ready, either to detach their booty or to threaten the owner. This 
was a task peculiarly requiring the disciplined temper and manners of 
British officers and sailors, and they were tried in every possible form. 
If the sailors were sent out to erect a tent on shore, or on any other er- 
rand, they were beset and threatened. The wood stacked on the ice was 
pilfered, and then set on fire. Admitted on deck, the rude savages would 
penetrate to every part of the vessel, in defiance of all restrictions, and, 
once on board, could not be got rid of. The argument of force was all 
that they could understand, and that had to be used as sparingly as pos- 
sible. But here came the triamph of civilization and order: the largest 
mob was got peaceably out of the ship, and the big chief, with his gun, 
which he knew perfectly how to use, was bowed out without eo much as 
the show of weapons. The whole tribe, or rather several tribes, were al- 
lowed to visit the ship a boatfull at a@ time ; they were compelled to re- 
store all the articles stolen ; some pieces of sail-cloth that had been pilfered 
with the cognizance of all the natives, and extensively divided, were re- 
stored after much delay and palaver, necessary, as it afterwards appeared, 
to give time for “ fine-drawing” the p eces to their original form ; free and 
peaceful intercourse was subsequently established ; a chief was visited in 
his icy hut, and a picturesque Esquimaux interior described ; information 
was obtained, showing the traces of former discoverers, and the visit 
which bad began so disagreeably, and which in ordinary hands might 
have ended in the massacre of one side or the other, left nothing to be de- 
sired for any good that could be expected from a meeting between the 
extremes of civilization. 

This is very creditable to civilization, so much abused, and so often set 
down as a vicious development of human nature. The state of nature, 
after all, is not that pure, simple thing, described by romancers, nor, on 
the other hand, is the British Navy a school for the indulgence of the 
worst passions. Why, Captain Maguire, his stout officers, his quiet, but 
rather short-tempered quartermaster, and all the rest of his crew, were 
angels of light and truth, compared with these prowling, sneaking, treach- 
efous, pilfering, mischievous wretches. But is it not also some comfort 
to us to find that Cape Barrow is quite as prolific in crime, whether juven- 
ile or adult, male or female, as this much-maligned metropolis? Lord 
Shaftesbury and Sir John Pakington would fiad juat as much employment 
for their philanthropy in these regions of eternal ice and snow as in Lon- 
don or Birmingham, It is not being exposed to extraordinary temptations, 
or special facilities for crime, or particularly bad parents, or no parents, 
or life in the streets, or non-model lodging-houses, or halfa life spent in 
goal or penny theatres, or bad newspapers and bouks, or anything pecu- 
liar to great cities, that makes an incorrigible rogue. The weed will 
grow up anywhere, and needs not even sun or sojl. Wherever man is, 
there is the material for the cowardly, mischievous villain—nay, more, for 
a generally debased state of society. Perhaps we should also draw the not 
very satisfactory lesson that we must never expect to eradicate crime, and 
to reform beyond the need of farther improvement. The perpetual argu- 
ment for new echemes is, that matters are worse now than they ever were. 
We wish we could believe London a more virtuous city than it was ten 
years ago, but we cannot ; for we really believe every one of the tencom- 
tmandments to be violated just as recklessly and extensively now as it was 
in 1844, But how are we to expect any palpable and demonstrable im- 
provement? We have not much reason to expect it. It is in the people, 
not in institutions. It is in the Londoner as it is in the Esquimaux, and 
our civilization, instead of vitiating and degrading us, bas really been the 
great reformer. But for it we should be naked Picts or Britons,—animals, 
in their time, we will venture to say, not very unlike Captain Maguire’s 
Esquimaux,—Jdid, Jan, 11. 
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CHINESE IMMIGRANT LABOUR. 


A Government return bas just been issued describing the results, so far 
as they have yet been ascertained, of the recent experiment for introdu- 
cing Chinese immigrants to compete with Coolies and Africans as labour- 
ers io Guiana and Trinidad. In both colonies the plan appears to have 
been attended with as much success as could have been anticipated. No 
proper care was originally taken in the selection of the men; they were 
landed without any interpreters to make their wants known, or to enable 
them to receive instruction in the duties required of them in a strange 
country, and their entire number consisted of males ; yet, in almost every 
case where it was not rendered impossible by the ill effects of the voyage, 
they went to work at once with cheerfulness, and subsequently displayed 
a tractability such as to show that, under fair circumstances, they would 
prove the best labourers the colonies ever possessed. The first arrival in 
Guiana took place in January last, and consisted of about 350 per- 
persons, followed by an additional 300 in March. After three months’ ex- 
perience numerous reports were received regarding them, and the general 
testimony, notwithstanding many doubts previously entertained, was 
unanimous as to their being equal to the Coolies, while, in a majority of 
instances, they were greatly preferred. Oue proprietor writes—“I am 
better pleased with them than any class of immigrant, and my experience 
for the last five years has been varied.’’ Others state they would “ rather 
have one Chinese than two Coolies, as they consider their physical strength 
greater.’’ Their eagerness to earn money causes them to be disappointed 
even at not being allowed to work on Sundays, yet with this vigour of the 
acquisitive propensity they unite a taste for luxury jn food and clothing 
which leads to a free consumption of imported articles. 

From Trinidad the accounts are of a similar character. The first 
arrival in that island consisted of 432 in March last, followed by 251 in 
April, and 305 in July. In the course of a few weeks the planters re- 
ported that they were highly pleased with them, and described them 
as more intelligent than the African, and cleanlier, healthier, and stronger 
than the Coolie. “I must say,”’ observes an old pores “that during 
upwards of 30 years’ experience I never saw people more willing to do 
their work than these men.”’ Here, also, their tendency to lay out their 
money in poultry, pigs, and clothing was soon manifested, and it was re- 
garded with the more satisfaction, inasmuch as it would not only promote 
the general welfare of the colony, but would afford a counter-attraction 
to rum drinking, “for which they show a rather stronger predilection than 
might have beeo predicated from tea-drinkers.” From these facts it will 
b® seen that, considering the disadvantages they must have sustained 
from their inability to understand the language of their employers, and 
also that a large number of them, including several confirmed opium eat- 
ers, were such as should never bave been sent, while even the healthy 
were in many instances, from the old neglect from ventilation on board 
sbip, landed in the last stage of feebleness after the death of a large per- 
centage of their companions, there is every reason to assume that further 
experience will cause their introduction to be regarded with increased sa- 
tisfaction, That their capacities and conduct may be open to some objec- 
tions is to be inferred from the circumstance of one of the local newspa- 
pers of Guiana being especially hostile to them, although its reiterated 
averments that they were proving an expensive failure seem to have been 
contradicted in every case by the employers themselves. It is admit- 
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respected. At other times they are 
docile and amenable to authority, and, although some had been committed 
to gaol for theft, desertion, and refusal to labour, the cases of that descri 
tion were few and exceptional. Among their reeommendations is their 
adroitoess in the use of new implements, which the African would resist. 
The pains they take to finish their work well, and the fact that their 
houses are “ models of cleanliness and order,” likewise go far to account 
for the statement that all those who have employed any of them are ready 
to take more. 

At Guiana it is hoped for the future to introduce 1,500 a-year, half the 
expense being paid by the colony and half by the planters. In Trinidad 
a resolution has been adopted for an additional supply of 300 in the cure 
rent year, of whom one half are to be women. Whether the present rates 
of freight, however, will admit of these importations on the terms contem- 
plated is doubtful. The commissioners in London advertised, a few months 
back, for ships toconvey 1,800 Chinese emigrants to Jamaica and Guiana, 
but were unable to obtain them at a rate that could be afforded. At the 
same time the number of Chinese who are desirous of getting the oppor- 
tunity of emigrating on the conditions offered appears to be without limit. 
Whether women could equally be obtained is contested by some, on the 
ground that the practice of female infanticide in China reduces the pro- 
portion of the sexes, while their habit of crippling their feet renders them 
unfit for labour and locomotion. Other persons, apparently on better 
authority, affirm that there would be no difficulty on the subject. Upon 
this question in some measure depends the continuance of the movement, 
since, unless those who arrive out can be induced to settle permanently, 
the probability is that its cost would be found too heavy.—Jbid, Jan. 12. 
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INDIA. 


The latest news from India may be found in the subjoined extracts from 
a letter, dated Bombay, Dec. 14. 


Burman.—Accounts from Burmsh continue contradictory ; according 
to some, the dacoits were disappearing and confidence being gradually re- 
established, while others state that we are on the eve of another and a de- 
fensive campaign. The only certain facts appear to be, that the King 
himself, having more to lose than any one else, dreads the resumption of 
hostilities, and endeavours to maintain peace, but that there is a strong 
war party at Ava, headed by the King’s younger brother, Meng-dat-Meng, 
which is in communication with the various dacoit chiets in our territories, 
and that the latter, either from a diminution of their numbers, or from the 
exhaustion of the country, or from motives of defence, have discontinued 
their depredations in many districts, and are concentrating at particular 
points. Moung-young-gye and another dacoit chief, with a force amount- 
ing, it is reported, to 10,000 men, having stockaded himself near Meaday, 
while Moung Beau, with another large force, is in the jungles near Pegue. 
The number of these dacoits is probably grossly exaggerated, but there is 
no doubt but that they are strongly stockaded at the parts mentioned, 
and that they must be dislodged and dispersed before the settlement of the 
country can be considered complete ; and, under such circumstances, ru- 
mours of war are naturally very prevalent. A letter from Prome says, 
“There is a report that the Burmese have collected 140,000 armed men, 
with whom they are going to attack us in the course of next month.” 
* * * * These reports are not generally credited, either at Calcutta or 
Bombay. It is thought that the war party at Ava have neither men nor 
money at their disposal for even an attempt towards carrying out such 
plans. -- 

Upper Ixpia.—The operations against the Affredees, between Peshawur 
and Kohat, have been succeseful. They had persisted m closing the pasa, 
though we paid their chief blackmail for keeping it open. It was there- 
fore resolved to occupy the defile with a line of posts, and to build a fort 
in the middle of it; for this purpose a strong force was despatched from 
Peshawur, portions of which bloekaded both ends of the valley, in which 
the principal Affredee villages were situated, while the remainder protect- 
ed the workmen employed in building the fort. 

The Affredees attempted to break through at one end, but were drivem 
back, and a few days after the valley was invaded, and their villages and 
stores of grain destroyed. The latest news is that they have been starved 
into submission, and had come into the Commissioner’s camp and entered 
into engagements for good behaviour in fature. What such engagements 
are worth remains to be seen, but it is thought that the new fort will pre- 
vent our communications with Kohat from being again interrupted. The 
force at Peshawur. though still called only a garrison in the Army List, is 
rapidly assuming the calibre of an army of observation. From a list re- 
cently published in the Lahore Chronicle, it appears that the strength of 
the force is as followa:—Infantry—European, 2,700; Natives, 7,100; 
total, 9,800, Cava!lry—regular, 450 ; irregular, 2,000; total, 2,460. Ar- 
tillery—Horse, 400 men and 24 guns; foot ditto and mountain trains, 700 
men and 24 guns; total, 1,100 men and 48 guns; and 100 sappers and 
miners ; altogether, 13,250 men and 48 guns, a force, it is remarked, suffi- 
cient tosweep Affghanistan from the Kyber to Khorassan and back again. 
In the event of a Russian war, it is reported that the Peshawur force will 
be augmented to an army of observation, which will be placed under the 
command of Lord Frederick Fitzclarence. The means of so augmenting 
it are close at hand, as it appears from an official document, lately pub- 
lished by the Bengal Government, that there are at present 60,000 troops 
in the Punjab, and the whole of them, with the exception of a weak 
brigade at Mooltan, are massed at large stations along the Lahore and 
Peshawur road. — 


Lorp F. Fivzcuarence at Bompay.—The greatest activity prevails in 


instruction at Poonah ; he has instituted military schools for officers and 
men, offered prize medals to all three arms fur firing at a mark, has 
ordered examinations of officers in their duty on their promotion to each 
grade, and altogether by his personal activity and thorough kaowled 

of detail is doing more towards raising the efficiency of the army to its 
utmost than any other Indian Commander-in-Chief bas done for 20 years. 





CHINA. 

A letter from Hong Kong, dated Nov. 27, gives a most fearful account 
of the progress of the civil war raging in China. We copy it at length. 

The local news of this place is of the usual dull character, and is of tri- 
fling interest, but the intelligence which the present mail conveys to Ea- 
rope is important in relation to the progress of the rebellion, which is fast 
breaking up the Chinese Empire. 

The health of Hong Kong is somewhat unfavourable, owing to the late 
hot, sultry weather, and bas been marked by increase to the sick-list of 
the garri-on. Civilians, too, have felt the effects of the high temperature. 
Of the garrison no less than 113 are in hospital, and of this number 75 
belong to the Filty-ninth Regiment. Fever, bowel, and chest complaints 
have been, and are still prevalent, and four deaths have taken place in the 
garrison since the middle of the month. About seventy invalids will 
shortly proceed home, and the whole of the Ceylon Rifle Regiment is in 
oe to return to Ceylon, leaving the military strength of the 
very low. 

At Canton, and its immediate vicinity, all was quiet. The number 
executions for political offences affords clear evidence that the Imperial 
authorities are anxious to strike terror into the minds of all classes of the 
population. 

rom Shanghai advices have been received to the 19th inst. The belli- 
gerents keep up a desultory warfare, with little or no effect; and the 
struggle is aided and prolonged by some injudicious foreigners, who, for 
the profit attaching to the sale, do not hesitate to furnish the Imperial- 
ists and the insurgents with arms and ammunition. But for the supplies 
so furnished it is probable that both parties would quietly endeavour each 
to tire out and exhaust the patience of the other, instead of which they 
are tempted to struggle for mastery, without the probability of accom- 
plishing anything. It would also appear that the Imperialisia, having 
eard that some guns were about to be removed from a foreign hong to 
the head-quarters of the rebels, endeavoured to prevent the coolies carry- 
ing the guns away; and it would also seem that these Imperialists had 
provided materials which induced the foreign community to believe that 
they designed to burn down their houses. The consequence was a gene- 
ral turn out of all the foreign residents, aided by armed parties from the 
ships of war. With Mr. Wade, the British Vice-Consul at their head, the 
foreign residents drove the Imperialists from their settlement, although 
not without exchanging shots, in which some six or seven of the Imperial- 
ists were wounded. On the following day Messrs. Wade and Meadows 
were sent by the British Consul with a dispatch to Keih, the Judge, to de- 
mand an explanation; that functionary stated that the Imperial soldiers 
were under the General, and that strict orders bad been given them not to 
enter the British limits. On Nov. 18, Keih informed the British Consul, 
that on their return to camp the Imperialists had reported that they were 
driven back by rebels dressed up in foreign clothes. 

The British Consul has issued a notification relative to the attack, in 
which he deplores the loss of life that ensued, and congratulates the fo- 
reign community that no worse mischief ensued. The Coueul eajoine for- 
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ted to be true that they are prone to violent combinations, but only 








bearance, and deprecates the furnishing of military supplies to the belli- 


the Bombay army. Lord Frederick Fitzclarence bas assembled acampof , 
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vents as subversive of the line of policy, strict neutrality, which t¢ 
British Government bad intimated its intention to pursue. 

The ex-Taoutae has been exerting himself to retake the city. but failed, 
after a most desperate attempt by sea and land. Early on the morning 
of the 9th November, the ex-Taoutae dispatched spies through the city to 
report that he proposed to quit for Chin-Keang-Foo, and when his fleet 
got under weigh, the report was deemed well founded. The wily manda- 
rin, after a little manceuvring, suddenly sailed right for the city, and 
opened a brisk fire upon the insurgents’ batteries, which could not be re- 
turned from the latter without firing into the neutral fleet. Shortly after | 
the insurgents commenced a cannonade, doing much damage to the Ta- | 
outae’s fleet. The second division attacked the square rigged vessels 
Gilenlyon and Snipe, belonging to the insurgents, and obtained posses- 
sion of them, not by boarding, but by throwing on board a shower of stink 

ts; the smoke and flames were such that the crew were compelled to 
jump overboard, and endeavoured by swimming to reach the shore; the 
boats of the Taoutae attacked the poor wretches in the water, and speared 
every one that appeared above water. The Imperialists, assisted by se- | 
vera! foreigners in the Taoutae’s fleet, made repeated attempts to cap- 
ture the forts, bnt were bravely repulsed. 

After this, the Imperialists’ boats proceeded along shore and set fire to 
one of the suburbs, which destroyed about 1,500 houses and an immense 
amount of property belonging to the rich merchants and shopkeepers in 
the neighbourhood. The parties employed in this work of wanton des- | 
truction consisted of the west coast pirates, who pillaged the district be- 
fore they set fire to the dwellings, and carried off a large amount of trea- | 
sure, opium, provisions, &c. Simultaneously with the naval attack, an 
attempt was made to carry the city on the land side, where 3,000 Impe- 
rialists advanced for the purpose of attacking the city by surprise. The 
sentinels kept quite concealed until the advanced post, finding all quiet, 
holdly scaled the walls. As soon as the first three ascended the ramparts, 
their heads were instantly cut off, and immediately a brisk fire was opened 
along the whole line, which forced a quick retreat. The Imperialists re- 
turned to their camp in confusion, with many of their members killed and 
wounded. In the naval and land engagements it is estimated that 300 of 
the Imperialists lost their lives. 

From Amoy the most melancholy accounts have been received, involv- 
ing an amount of bloodshed that is calculated to strike terror into the 
hardest heart, and with any other people than Chinese would induce a re- 
action and a cry of vengeance on the authors of such fearful outrages as 
those now enacting at Amoy and its neighbourhood. The imperialists 
have retaken the place, and have marked their success by slaying in cold 
blood nearly 1,000 persons, most of whom took no part in the late move- 
ment except on compulsion. The streets and wharves of Amoy have 
literally streamed with human blood, not shed in warlike operations, but 
done in savage revenge and to blind the authorities of Pekin as to the 
bravery of the enactors. A letter from Amoy, dated Nov. 22, received but 
a few hours ago, states that up to that period all was quiet, and matters 
wore much the same appearance, as far as foreigners were concerned, as 
under the insurgent rulers, 

Executions were of daily occurrence. The Mandarins, to mark their 
success, were revelling in human gore, putting to death all who fall into 
their hands indiscriminately. The original mover in the rebellion had 
been given up to the Mandarins ; the unfortunate wretch was executed on 
the 17th of November, together with his son, both bodies being quartered, 
and their heads being placed on the principal city gates. The villages 
around Amoy were made to contribute to the monster . execu- 
tions. Whole villages were threatened with death, unless they gave up 
all who took part in or sympathised with the rebels; and, as a conse- 
quence of this brutal demand, the poor, weak, inoffensive, and defence- 
less villagers were surrendered up as victims to satiate the Mandarins’ 
thirst for blood. 

From these heartrending and revolting scenes one gladly turns to notice 
the progress which the great movement is making in the interior. We 
have very little certain information of the doings of the Nanking insur- 
gents; but one thing is clear, namely, that their cause is making headway, 
nothwithstanding all the resources of the Emperor are directed to quell 
the wide spread of disaffection. It is generally believed that the Em- 
peror is beseiged at Pekin, and various rumours are current that the Tar- 
tar ruler has actually fled his capital, but of this no certain information 
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THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
HE BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, containing « series of two hundred an 
thentie Paintings, by the ~ost celebrated Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and French masters, 


from Guido de Sienne, (A.D. 1221.) down to Horace Vernet, i now open tor exhibition at 843 
Broadway, near Union Park. Admission 2% cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M wre 
New York, October 1, 1858 Sms 
MARRIED.—(On the 10th ult., at Eling Church, Hants, by the Rev. J. R. Erring 
ton, vicar of Ashburne, Derbyshire, Frederick Brock, Captain in the 23d Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, to Margaret, only daughter of George H. Errington, Esq., of 
Colchester, in the county of Essex. 
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Winter rules on the Atlantic, and the comparatively lengthened pas- 
sages of the Liverpool steamers keep the news-market bare, just at the 
time when all the world is agog for intelligence of passing events. Thus, 
since last Saturday, there has been only one arrival, bringing hither three | 
days’ later information. But there is, this time, something in it. The 
British, French, and Turkish squadrons, with the exception of a few line- 
of-battle ships left to guard the Bosphorus, entered the Black Sea on the 
3rdult. The Turks have obtained a decided success, at the seat of war on 
the Danube. 

A few words on the former of these occurrences, which some of our 
astonished European contemporaries appear to regard as the index of a 
determined and most vigorous policy. Will it prove to be so? This may 
be doubted ; for already it is known that the Emperor Nicholas has ordered 
all his ships-of-war to assemble at Sebastopol, and is not disposed_to find 
a casus belli in this winter’s cruise of the combined fleets. He has au- 
thority too for thus changing his views, the authority which is derived from 
example. Did not the Westera powers refuse to feel themselves insulted 
or aggrieved, when he threw his troops across the Pruth? And cannot 
he repay such courtesy, by a similar act of forbearance, and so await the 
chances of future negotiation or the results of the land campaign? It 
does indeed seem to us that our gallant sailors and those of France, will 
be placed in a ladicrousand humiliating position, if the Czar should direct 
his representative at Sebastopol, whether civil, naval, or military, to- hold 
no communication whatever with them, in the event of their blockading his 
fleet. Traly, Admiral Dundas may send in a delicately-worded message, to 
the effect that the Russian men-of-war must remain at anchor where they lie. 
And this might be and would be interpreted as a hostile message, were 
fighting against such odds the cue of the Autocrat. But there is a method 
of getting round it, which will more probably be followed. The Russian 
Admiral may return for answer, that he shall not remain in port a single 
hour, from any fear of the implied threat, and that when his duties carry 
him to sea he will be prepared to sustain the honour of his flag. With 
this ground taken, months may pass away, and the main difficulty be- 
tween the Porte and the Czar advance not a step towards settlement ; 








whilst the opportunity of punishing this would-be Attila, and driving bim 
back to the moral fastnesses of his barbaric despotism, may be lost to en- 
lightened Europe. To the risk of accidents and dispersion, which must be 
incurred by the allied fleets in the stormy Euxine, we determinedly sbut | 





has been received. 

On the subject of the present position and prospects of the great move- 
ment, the Friend of China is of opinion that “ the Tartar dynasty is now 
at its last grasp ; and that the next Chinese year will not unwarrantably 
be called as of the reiga of Hungtseu-tsieuea, the Prince of Peace.” 








A Puieasant Masxep Bai.—We find ourselves after a little while be- 
fore the Theatre San Carlos and are surprised to see a troop of cavalry 
icketted before tue doors, and some idle persons still lounging about. 
Woy, it is past one in the morning! Let us imagine what is going on. 
There ie a masked ball, and we will look in to see it. A masked ball at 
Naples, in high carnival, must be worth a visit in spite of what we have 
heard. Paying about 3s, to a grave money-taker, and a little surprised 
at the silence which reigns, we take our way up the fine staircases, and 
see with pain and repugnance that they are bristling with soldiers. The 
theatre is magnificent—hundreds and hundreds of = (> glittering every- 
where, as in a fairy palace, andtwo military bands, I declare! It looked 
like a very temple of revelry! But, bless my heart, my public !—-you see 
it is quite empty. We counted, you know, 110 soldiers and policemen 
about the building, besides the cavalry outside. They are mustachioed 
up to the eyes, and armed with swords, guns and bayonets, and wear 
cocked bate, filling every vista and guarding every doorway. Of guests 
there are justseven! Seven in the whole of that immense building ; 
Three persons, dressed something like the clowns at Astley’s are walking 
about, two arm-in-arm. and one alone. There is another man in a black 
domino, not unlike # funeral cloak (probably atraveller), and two Eng- 
lishmen, talking about Vesuvius and standing at the doorway, which, with 
us, my public, makes up the seven, for you are invisible. 

The bands pipe freely away one after another, and every now and then 
an excitable person belonging to the police establishment comes in to see 
if any of us have got on a great coat which he could take away and im- 
prison. The checktaker also, having nothing tod», comes in with his 
wide awake and comforter on, and we begin to talk tohim. “ Is the ball 
over?”—* No, it is not begun!” ‘“ When will it begin?’ The check- 
taker emiles, and, with an almost imperceptible movement which we fol- 
low, indicates a placard wafered up over his head, and dated “ Prefecture 
of Police,” which lets us iato the secret at once. The Neapolitans have al- 
tered their national savoury pie into plain boiled veal, and now nobody 
will eat it. They have taken the salt from their banquet, and people sup 
elsewhere. I think the placade forbade every possible thing which could 
give zest or animation to an amusement of which the Italians were the 
originators, and are proverbially fond. There was a long list of charac- 
ters it was unlawfal to assame—a longer one of things it was unlawful to 
say. No wonder the scene was so dead ; not a jest, not a laugh from any 
of those seven dreary persons the whole hour I stayed. I stayed an bour, 
because I wished to see it out; and it was not till the two clowns disap- 
peared, and the Englishmen went to redeem their greatcoats that I turned 
to leave the two solitary remaining guests to their own reflections. I was, 
of course, stopped at the staircase by a bayonet. It was not the way out; 
I must take the right staircase, not the left. I must goround, and did so, 
listening to the solitary echo of my own boots across the deserted boards. 
—From Mayfair to Marathon. 


Tue Rosstan Wak-sTeameR “ Pauru.”— The Times, the other day, con- 
tained an account of the Russian war-steamer Pruth having destroyed 
two Turkish vi lages by fring red-hot balls. The question of 
“vessels of war having since excited considerable attention, we have ascer- 
tained that the Pruth was built by Mr. Laird, of Birkenhead, and, ker 
construction being of a peculiar character, we have made some inquiries 
about her. She is an iron built vessel, 155 feet long, 23 feet beam, 400 
tons old measurement, and is fitted with a pair of engines of 110-horse 
power. She is built on Mr. Laird’s patent, having rudders at each end, 
and carries four 32-pounders, two of which can be fired forward and aft. 
on the line of the keel, at the same time, a great desideratum in naval 
matters. Her draoght of water, with six days’ coal and stores, is only 
8 x feet, and she had a speed, loaded on her trial trips here, of 11 to 12 
knots. The great advantage of this plan of vessel is, that they can ad- 
vance to attack any place without exposing their broadsides to the 
enemy’s fire ; consequently, in a vessel like the Pruth exposing only a 
width of 23 feet instead of a length of 155, the chances are that shot, hit- 
ing a sharp-built steamer, would glance off withoutdamage. Vessels con- 
stracted on this plan have been successfully at work many years on the 
Mersey, Thames, and other rivers, and for gunboats the advantages can be 
clearly shown. No doubt the Pruth will be heard of again before the 
termination of the Turkish war. 


A Cunarp Trriz.—The Prince of Canino, Charles Lucien Bonaparte, has 
aobl all his possessions in Rome and Ronciglione to the banker, Alessan- 





our eyes, for although her Majesty's ships mere built and manned to en- 
counter perils on behalf of their couatry, it is not pleasant to fancy {them 
exposed to unusual dangers whilst engaged in an inglorious service. 

The other item of news by the steamer of the 14th ult., that bears upon 
this subject, is a purely military one, and its general outlines seem to be 
pretty well established, notwithstanding the inventions and absurdities 
telegraphed, day by day and hour by hour, from Eastern Europe to Paris 
and London. Omar Pasha then, on or about the 6th ult., with 15,000 
men, attacked and took by storm a Russian entrenched position in front 
of Kalafat, and sustained himself against all efforts to retake it.The 
Russian loss io killed and wounded is set down at 3,000 men; that of the 
Turks is not given. Do the souls of the thousands slain at Oltenitza, at 
Sinope, and at other places along the Danube and in Asia, trouble the 
slumbers of Lord Aberdeen, when he thinks what his policy has been and 
what it ought to have been? Or is he indifferent to the loss of human 
life, so that it be not British, and so that he can employ the power of the 
British navy in absurd voyages and peaceful demonstrations? 

The usual number of protocols and u/timatums are mentioned ; but as 
we have repeatedly said, the stories concerning them are stale and weari- 
some, nor do we see sufficient reason for including them in our weekly 
summary.—Neither need we dwell upon Continental affairs generally, 
apart from the great question already adverted-to. Many indeed of our 
brethren, unwearied in blowing the trumpets of the Emperor of the 
French, have settled for him off-hand that his famous expression, L’Em- 
pire c’est la paiz, is to be abandoned, and insist upon his adopting their 
view, which is that L’ Empire c’est la guerre. We still venture to doubt 
whether they have succeeded in plummetting bis purposes, for the parti- 
cular reason that his purposes mast be guided by his exigencies, and his 
exigencies vary with the changing hours.—The birth and speedy death of 
a daughter of the Queen of Spain is not an event of euperlative moment, 
As will be observed by a paragraph elsewhere, Lord Howden has no im- 
mediate intention of figuring as principal in a duel. 





The attacks on Prince Albert. to which we have more than once alluded, 
still continue in portions of the Tory and the Radical press of London ; 
but, after our quotations of last week, it is needless tosay more as to their 
tone and character. We then stated that the defenders of the Prince held 
aloof from discussing the subject in print ; but we now find two published 
attempts to place him in a more favorable position. Unfortunately, not- 
withstanding our avowed reluctance to change the high opinion with which 
we have hitherto regarded the Queen’s husband, we must eny that both 
attempts are insignificant. One of them indeed, which appeared in an 
Irish newspaper, we should have set down as an Irish joke, were we not 
informed that its author, a Mr. Thomas Mulock, is a living personage and 


assian | one very likely to make a fool of himself. Itseems then that he addressed 


a letter to Prince Albert, offering his Royal Highness a very large amount 
of christian sympathy and abstract loyalty, giving it as his decided opinion 
that the Queen was the lawful head of the realm, and the hueband the law- 
ful head of the wife, and concluding with the pious hope that his Royal 
Highness would find Mr. Thomas Mulock’s twaddle ‘‘ prove cheering and 
sustaining.” We regret to perceive that his Royal Highness, instead of 
putting such rubbish into the fire, directed Col. Grey to acknowledge its 
receipt and to thank the writer for his“ kind communication.” Of course, 
triumphant Mr. Malock is encouraged by the Secretary’s indiscreet en- 
dorsement, to forward the correspondence to a journal ; and having said 
thus much, we may pass on to No.2. This comes in the shape of a letter 
to the Editor of the Times, whereia it appeared on the 13th ult., the large 
type employed warranting the belief that its sathor, whose signature is 
“©,” mast be a person of some weight. Seven-eighths of it are devoted to 
abuse of the Tory and Radical press, and to a vindication of the Coalition 
Cabinet. Then follows an unnecessary declaration of the unanimity of 
“ sentiment, opinion, and object” subsisting between the Queen and her 
husband, which has very mach the air of a desire to shelter bim under ber 





dro Terlonia, for 450,000 and one sendi. The prince, who is well known 
8 a man of exalted political opinions, has in the contract that 


petticoats, and the whole concludes with the expression of a hope that ex- 





» Planations may be asked in Parliament. “There,” says C., the enquiring 


M.P. will “ meet face to face those who fill and those who have filled 
the great offices of State, and who are able to disabuse the pablic mind, 
and inform the country what amount of truth and justice there is in the 
accusations which have been so pertinsciously levelled at the Sovereign 
and ber illustrious Consort.”——Mr. Roebuck is the Member alladed to, 
though his health has latterly compelled his absence from the House of 
Commons. 

In justice to Lord Aberdeen, it should be remembered that the presence 
of the Prince Consort at the official conferences held between the Queen 
and her Ministers is not a recent innovation. Nor, for our part, though 
there may be some technical objection as a matter of etiquette, do we 
think the practice an undesirable one. To suppose no political comma- 
nications to pass between the Royal pair, would be to suppose an absur- 
dity ; and it is better therefore that the Queen’s advisers should know pre- 
cisely what sort of influences may be brought to bear personally upon her. 
Neither shall we hold up our hands in horror, if we find hereafter that fa- 
mily connections and dynastic projects have at times blinded the eyes of 
a man who professed to abjure them, when he became the first subject of 
the British Crown. These are the weaknesses of human nature; lament- 
able indeed, but pardonable. Our main curiosity is to know whether 
that charge can be sustained, which accuses the Prince of direct corres 
pondence with British Ministers at foreign Courts, with the intent to sub- 
stitute his own views for the instructions of the Foreign Office. Such a 
proceeding would be much more than indelicate and ungratefal, it would 
be downright treasonable. Let us persevere in the belief that this charge 
is altogether groundless. If it be established, there is an end of the 
Prince’s popularity, and if an Administration be worth its name, there is 
an end of all bis influence. 

But what shall be said, if it shall be shown that the Coalition Cabinet 
or its leader has been cognisant of undue interference of sundry sorts, but 
has wanted the moral courage to suppress it, or even to protest against 
it? Fortunately, we are not called upon to answer the question. We pre- 
fer to adjourn it, at least till some of the mysteries of the day are partially 
cleared up, including that which has hung latterly about the Horse 
Guards. In the meantime we must not be too sanguine about the unra- 
velling of all the Cabinet intrigues and secrets, as a sequence to Mr. Roe- 
back’s enquiry. Mr. Roebuck is a brilliant man, and bis invective is suf- 
ficiently formidadle ; but if, as ©. hints that they may do, the “ Outs’’ 
unite with the “ Ins’ in bushing the storm, we shall be searcely wiser than 
we are at present.-Those who are given to putting faith in omens may 
digest and interpret a little bit of ship news, that reached us by the last 
steamer. We learn that on the 4th ult., the English bark WVorfolk fell in 
with the packet-ship Prince J/bert, which was “in a disabled aud almost 
sinking condition,” took off the passengers and crew, and on the 11th of 
the same month landed them safely at Queen’stown. 

One item only in the domestic news, of ‘minor importance but of great 
interest to many of our readers, is worth mention bere. The Wellington 
College has received a Royal Charter, and is now an Incorporated instita- 
tion, with a list of Trustees comprising many of the foremost names in the 
country. It may not be forgotten that, on the death of the “ Old Duke,’ 
public feeling ran strongly in favour of a testimonial to his memory. A 
hanpy suggestion pointed out an educational establishment for the chil- 
dren of deceased military officers, as a fitting tribute to the worth of the 
great Chieftain ; and the general approval of it was testified by the volun- 
tary subscription of one hundred thousand pounds, for the purpose of car- 
rying the project into effect. Hence the formal act of Incorporation. 





Popular feeling and public gratitude, of late so highly excited in New 
York and other states adjacent, by the noble conduct of a British ship- 
master and his daring crew, have found, almost simultaneously, a paral- 
lel—at least in the acknowledgments freely rendered by the people and 
press of England to the Captain of an American merchant vessel and the 
hands under hiscommand. On this subject, a brief editorial tribute ap- 
peared in our columns, 4 few weeks since, and lengthened statements of 
Capt. Ludlow’s eminent services in rescuing the passengers and crew of 
shipwrecked Britieh ship bave already appeared in the columns of several 
of our contemporaries. As however we are again called upon to notice 
the circumstances, we beg to lay before our readers a very brief summary 
of the facts connected with this most gallant transaction, 

On the twenty fourth day of August last, the British barque Meridian, 
having on board, in crew and passengers, one hundred and seven souls, 
among whom were not less than fifty eight women and children, struck on 
the barren Island of Amsterdam, in the Indian Ocean, and almost instant- 
ly went to pieces. With the single exception of the Captain, who was 
washed overboard, the passengers and ship’s company +ucceeded, after 
great exertions and sore trials, in reaching the inhospitable shore, Here 
the unhappy voyagers appear to have suffered for a period of fourteen 
days all the miseries which cold and bunger could entail, when Capt. Lud- 
low of the whaling barque Monmouth, of Cold Spring, New York, hav- 
in already observed their signals, was Providentially enabled to approach 
and extend to them the aid of which they stood so lamentably in need. 
The Monmouth for several days had laid off the Island, in consequence of 
the severity of the winds and weather, which precluded the pomibility of 
any direct communication.--The entire number of shivering and famish- 
ed sufferers were now safely removed on board of the American vemel, 
wherevit is needless to say they received every kiadness and attention. 
These peculiar circumstances, as a matter of course, forbidding the pro- 
secution of the fishing cruise on which the Monmouth was engaged, she 
bore up for the Mauritius, where, on the 26th September, Capt. Ludlow 
had the satisfaction of landing his grateful passengers, in comparatively 
good health. 

Heart-felt and not un-substantial tokens of appreciation of Capt. Lud- 
low’s noble condact on this memorable occasion bave been, we are 
pleased to observe, by no means wanting, on the part of our countrymen 
both at home and at the Mauritius. And further, we have now sincere 
gratification in stating, on the best authority, that ber Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has signified its determination to present to Capt. Ludlow a testimo- 
nial of its obligation and admiration, in the shape of » Chronometer and 
a Gold Medal with a suitable inscription thereon ; and that our respected 
Consul, Mr. Anthony Barclay, has already received instructions to pre- 
sent the sum of one hundred guineas (£105 sterling) to the Monmouth’s 
officers and crew; in such proportions as he, in conjunction with Capt. 
Ludlow, may deem most fit—We are well aware that, by the side of the 
tens of thousands of dollars recently harvested as « teétimonial to those 
who rescued the survivors of the San Francisco, these gifts may appear 
bat trifles. But we beg our American readers to bear in mind, that they 
were dictated by no immediate sympathies, and come from an official 
bareau, of which its enemies continually repeat that it is heartless and in~ 
capable of feeling. 

The French fing has been hoisted at New Caledonia, the principal of 
group of Islaads ia the South Pacific, sitaated lens than a thousand miles 
N. E. of Sydaey, N. S. W. and said to be 260 miles in length by 70 in 
breadth. It was discovered by Capt. Cook, in 1774; but be did not take 
possession of it in the name of the British Crown. 

Repeatedly bas oar government been called upon by the Australian 
Colonists, to go through the formal ceremony of aunexing thia desirable 
spot; and their consequent mortification at seeing theme ves thus fore- 








stalled by a power, whoee colonising system is altogetser at variance with 
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their own, is vented in strong terms by the local journalists. And the an 
Boyanee is felt more acutely, because it is ramoured that one main object | 
of France in this proceeding, is to found there a uew penal settlement. | 
Barely rid of the evil inflaences generated by the establishment of British 
convicts amongst them, they have now to look forward to an influx of 
foreign criminals into their immediate neighbourhood, and shrink with 
horror from the prospect. Can we wonder that reproaches are thickly 
showered upon our sleepy-heads in Downing Street? At the same time, 
we cannot view in this addition to the French territory in Polynesia such 
immense political consequences, as are perceivrd by some who write upon 
the mbject bere. The “broad sagacity” of Louis Napoleon, in endea- 
vouring to establish a cordon of military posts throughout the ocean tracks 
of the Southern Pacific, may indeed have its parallel in the effort made by 
Louis XLV. to ciroumscribe the English North American Colonies of bis 
day. Whatthen? What ensued’? In whose keeping now are the posses- 
sions of the Grand Monarquet And as it bas been, so it will be. Mili- 
tary colonisation is a most unprofitable investment of the bone and sinew 
of « country ; and of such sort is French colonisation in the Pacific. It 
is useless in peace, dangerous in war, and costing at all times more than 
it is worth. 
New York is not alone in disastrous losses incurred by fire, grievous and 
heavy tough they have recently been. Most sincerely do we regret to 
find that Canada is once more in the list of sufferers, the loss now sustain- 
ed being @ public one. At an early hour on Wednesday morning last, the 
Parliament House at Quebec was burnt down. The particulars are re- 
corded elsewhere. It is no alleviation of the misfortane, to find that it 
arose from neglect or ill-construction of the furnace. The chapter of mis- 
called accidents, happening from stoves and flues and furnaces, is swelled 
up, year by year, into proportions absolutely disgraceful to the present 
state of Science. If public buildings can’t be warmed, without serious 
risk of being burnt, it were better that no effort should be made to im- 
prove their temperature in winter, and that buffalo robes and wrap-rascals 
should be furnished ad /ibitum to their frequenters. 








Previously to the destruction of the Legislative Chambers, it was 
ramoured through Canada that the Parliamentary session, unofficially ap- 
pointed for the 16th inst. but generally anticipated as a settled thing, was 
adjourned until the summer. Mr. Hincks might have spared this unwor- 
thy breach of faith with the country, could he have foreseen the calamity 
of Wednesday. 

What the Quebec Mercury calls “the great farce of the government 
prosecution for the Gavazzi riots” was brought to a close on Friday, the 
27th ult., when four of the prisoners were acquitted for want of evidence, 
and the remainder on the ground that they were charged in the indict. 
ment with conspiring to destroy the Church, whereas an assault upon Ga- 
vazzi was undeniably their object. It has been so manifest from the first 
that the government has done its best to screen the rioters, that any out- 
burst of contempt or indignation would now be misplaced. It will be 
well if such a “farce ’ lead not to a tragedy ! 

Messre. Thompson & Co, of Toronto have purchased from the widow of 
the late Mr. Hugh Scobie ber interest in the Daily Globe of that city. 
May it continue to prosper, whilst disseminating sound principles and 
useful information ! 


DESTRUCTION OF THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE AT QUEBEC, 


The following melancholy intelligence was telegraphed to this city on 
Wednesday last, bearing date on that day. 


The Parliament House and buildings at Quebec were entirely destroyed 

fire at two o’clock this morning, together with the most of their con- 
tents, including a valuable library.—The flames were not discovered until 
they bad gained too much headway to be got under, notwithstanding that 
a sentinel was on duty near the spot. The fire originated in the south of 
the buildings from the furnace. 

It is believed that part of the valuable library was saved, but the [is- 
torical Society's library and apparatus were almost entirely consumed.— 
The manuscripts are all gone, and the Museum is much injured.—A part 
of the records were saved.—The furniture and all the paintings in the 
Council and Assembly chambers were destroyed ; but the portraits of the 
Queen and Sir Allan M’Nab were saved from the Speaker’s chamber. 

The dome fell at half past six o’clock this morning. 

Inspector Wells offered Administrator Rowan to save two-thirds of the 
edifice, if he would blow up the roof; three city councillors opposed it, 
and all was consequently destroyed. The west wing might have been 
saved, but for a lack of water--there being two engines on the spot 
and a large concourse of people. The troops rendered great assistance. 
No water was to be had, and it was very fortunate that the night was 
calm. 

The buildings were insured for £30,000, and the provincial library for 
£6,000. It is not yet known which offices are the heaviest losers.—The 
insurances are chiefly in Liverpool companies. 


The \V. Y. Herald of Thursday contained an historical sketch of the 
building thus unfortunately destroyed. It is as follows. 


Few buildings on this contivent possess greater charms for the antiquary 
and the historian than the Parliament House at Quebec, which, we learn 
by telegraph, was destroyed yesterday morning by fire. It was situated 
on the first clearance made by Champlain in 1608, and some of the stones 
of the foundation were used to construct the fort he built there as a pro- 
tection against the Indians. Soon afterwards, finding a more appropriate 
site on a more lofty portion of the heights of Quebec, the military autho- 
rities abandoned it, and the site was taken by the church, and the Bishop’s 

lace erected thereon. A portion of that palace stood yesterday morn- 

g. It was a magnificent building for the place and the age. Though 
unfinished, French travellers state that it compared favourably with Bi- 
shops’ palaces in France. From private reasons, however, the earlier pre- 
lates made but little use of it: the celebrated Bishop de Raval lived in 
the seminary, and Bishop de Saint Valier took up bis abode in the general 
hospital. When the Intendant’s palace was burnt in 1713, Intendant Be- 
er transferred his penates to the Bishop's palace. At the conquest, the 

Iding and its site were preserved to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
some ecclesiastics occupied it till, in 1791, the first constitution was grant- 
_ed to the province of Lower Canada, The Bishop’s palace was then taken 
as a house of Meeting for the Legislative Council and Assembly, and an 
annual grant of $4,000 was paid to the Bishop for the use thereof. The 
changes of occupants led to a change of name, and the old familiar title 
“ Palais de | Eveque,” gradually dropped into oblivion. Until 1838 the 
“ Parliament House,” as it was called during this century, was the scene 
of all the parliamentary debates and conflicts which illustrate the history 
of Lower Canada. 

In 1836, the chateau, which was then the residence of the Governors, was 
burnt. The Parliament House, being the only public building in the city 
‘that was not occupied by troops, was appropriated to the use of the Gov- 
ernors ; it was from therice that Lord Durham launched his thunderbolts, 
and in its halls that he wielded his brief despotic sway. From 1838, when 
the constitution was suspended and the Parliament of Lower Canada abol- 
ished, to 1852, when the Parliament of the united Province of Canada was 


ee 


It bas been expected that the Canadian Parliament would assemble as 
soon as Lord Elgin retarned in the spring. The destraction of the build- 
ing in which they were to have met will probably interfere with the open- 
ing of the session, and as Quebec contains no other building which can be 
used as a Parliament House, may necessitate a fresh removal of the seat of 
government. 


> 


Rewarps 16 Tur “ Saw Francisco” Rescvuers.—The committee of dis- 
tribution of the San Francisco rescuers fund met to-day, and decided on 
the following dis 1 of the fund, namely :—To Capt. Creighton, $2,000 ; 
to Capt. Low, of the bark Kilby, and Capt. Stouffer, of the dntarctic, 
$1,000 each; to Capt. Pendleton, of the Lucy Thompson, $250; Capt. 
Matthews, of the steamer City of ew York, $500, and a service of plate ; 
to Lieut. Murray, $500. The balance is distributed among the officers 
and crews of the three rescuing ships. The whole amount collected 
was $10,000. 

Captains Creighton and Lowe were received by a committee of the town 
meeting, at the Girard House, this evening, and were addressed by Jobn 
O. Montgomery, who eloquently thanked them for their noble conduct. 
They will be publicly received in Independence Hall at noon to morrow, 
when the testimonials will be presented.— Philadelphia, Feb. 1. 





Darien Canat Sorvey ; Berrisa Seamen cur ory.—Lient. St. John, R 
E., Mr. Forde, C. E., and others of the party connected with the Darien 
Canal Survey, recently arrived from England, are now in the city, whence 
they will proceed shortly to the river Savanna, emptying into the Gulf of 
San Miguel, and at once enter upon the discharge of the important duties 
devolving upon them. 

The government at Bogota has manifested its desire to facilitate and 
protect the surveying parties as much as possible, by detailing Cel. Codaz- 
zi with 200 soldiers and a corps of fifty sappers and miners, to act in con- 
cert with them. Col. C. and part of his troops will probably arrive at As- 
pinwall from Carthagena on the next British steamer. 

We learn that official information has been received at the British Con- 
sulate in this city from Capt. Prevost, of H. B. M’s steam sloop Virago, 
who recently left this port with the intention of exploring the Gulf of San 
Miguel, and making a tour across to the Atlantic. These despatches bring 
the melancholy intelligence that a part of the exploring expedition had 
been cut off and massacred. The following are the particulars :— 

Capt. Prevost had reached the northern summit of the Cordillera, and 
had left at the foot of it a depot of provisions under the custody of four 
of hiscrew. After some days of separation, Capt. Prevost returned to 
the depot, when he found that all the provisions had been plundered, and, 
at alittle distance off, the dead bodies of three of his men were found, On 
closer examination, it was evident that they had been killed by firearms. 
Meanwhile, the fate of the fourth man is unknown. If not killed by the 
Indians, it is supposed that he is a captive, and has been carried to the 
neighbouring (Atlantic) coast. 

Capt. Prevost has returned with the rest of his party in safety to his 
vessel. In his despatches he states that he had undergone severe priva- 
tions and hardships for the space of three weeks in reaching the summit. 
While he does not say as much, yet the clear inference is that he had been 
in sight of Port Escoces, on the Atlantic.—Panama Star, Jan. 17. 





Persia, Urrer Inpia, Russia, anp Great Brrrarw.—The Jmpartiale of 
Smyrna, December 23, repeats the statement, from Erzeroum, that the 
British Legation has resumed its relations with Persia. The Turkish semi- 
official organ also says that there is reason to hope that friendly relations 
between Persia and Turkey will be maintained, notwithstanding the 
intrigues of Russia and the gold which is so profusely employed at Teheran. 

The British dispute with Persia arose with reference to the affairs of 
Hadji Abdul Kerim, a native of Candabar, and protected by the British 
government. This man, who is very rich, has claims upon the Persian 
government, and Britain supported him in his claims. The Persian go- 
vernment, on the other hand, claimed him as a Persian subject, liable to 
such exactions as the Shah might put upon him; and at length the go- 
vernment became so insolent in reference to the matter that the British 
Charge felt it necessary to break off diplomatic relations. This contin- 
gency was unexpected by the Persian ministers, and within a short time 
they made advances towards re-establishing friendly relations. The tables 
were completely turned@#ipon Prince Dolgovouki, the Russian Minister, 
and although he threatened the displeasure of the Czar, and used every 
means to restore Russian influence, the British Charge remains master of 
the field. Mr. Thompson further followed up the favourable moment by 
remonstrating against any hostile attack by Persia upon Turkey. To 
this the Sudder Azim, or First Minister of the Shah, replied that no move- 
ment of troops hostile to the Ottoman Porte will be made by Persia, and 
that the force on the frontier is merely to watch the course of events. 
Russia seems, therefore, for the moment, to have failed in its Persian 
designs. 

In allusion to the general belief that the Affghans were mixed up with 
this intrigue, we find it stated that the Affghan envoy had teft Teheran 
before the arrival of the new Russian Plenipotentiary, with a threat that 
if Persia formed an alliance with Russia the Affghans would invade Persia. 


ad - elle 
Appointinents. 

New Governor or Tainmap.—The Qneen has been pleased to appoint 

Charles Elliot, Esq., Captain of the Royal Navy, now Governor and Comman- 


der-in-Chief in and over the Bermudas or Somers Islands, to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Island of Trinidad and its dependencies. 


Arup, 


War-Orrics, Jan. 13.—3d Regt of Lt Drags; Lt Orme to be Capt bp, v 
Barnes, who ret; Capt Sitwell, from 85th Foot, to be Capt, v Orme, who 
exc. 7th Lt Drags; Lt Garforth, from 68th Ft, to be Lt, v Garforth, who exc. 
Scots Fusilier Gds; Ens and Lt the Hon A Fraser, to be Lt and Capt b-p, v 
Fortescue, who ret; C Tottenham, Gent, to be Ens and Lt b-p, v Fraser. 15th 
Regt Ft; Capt Robertson from h-p unatt, to be Capt, v Hon E Forester, who 
exc; Lt Kerr to be Capt b-p, v Robertson, who ret; Ens Vardon to be Lt b-p, v 
Kerr; P Gilbert, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Vardon. 21st Ft; First Lt the Hon W 
Boyle to be Capt b-p, v Watson, who ret; Sec Lt King to be First Lt b-p, v 
Boyle; E Haddock, Gent, to be Sec Lt b-p, v King. 35th Ft; Serj-Major Me- 
Loughlin to be Qtm, v Cole, who retupon h-p. 4lst Ft; Ens beg r to be Lt b-p 
v Barnard, pro; W Lambert, Gent, ty Ens b-p,v Taylor. 42d Ft; Lt the Hon 
G Grant to be Capt bp, v Wedderburn who ret; Ens Fraser to be Lt b-p, v 
Grant; R Dunbar, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Fraser. 43d Ft; Eas Lord Cecil to be 
Lt bp, v Viscount Bury, who ret; J Elliott, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Lord Cecil. 
44th Ft; Lt Micklethwaite to be Capt b-p, v Glabb, who ret. Ens the Hon H 
Handcock to be Lt b-p, v Micklethwaite; G Acklom, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v 
Handcock. 68th Ft; First Lt Garforth. from 7th Lt Drags, to be Lt vy Garforth, 
who exc. 70th Ft; Ens Lyle to be Lt b-p, v Armstrong, who ret; C Menteath, 
Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Lyle. 77th Ft; Lt Scott from Ist Ft, to be Paymaster, v 
Galway, retired upon h p 82d Ft; Ens Biggs to be Lt b-p, v Luard, who ret; 
A Hensley, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Biggs. 85th Ft; Capt Orme, from 3d Lt 
Drags, to be Capt, v Sitwell, who exc. 87th Ft; Assist-Surg Swift, MD, from 
g8th Ft, to be Surg v Staunton, dec. 9th Ft; Assist-Surg Stewart, MD, from 
Staff, to be Assist-Surg v Swift, pro in 87th Ft. 

Unarracnep.—Capt Hardy from 58th Ft, to be Maj w-p. 

Commissaniat.—Dep Com-Gen Wild, tobe Com Gen. Assist Commissaries- 
Gen Fletcher and Mends, to be Dep Com-Gen. Dep Assist Commiss-Gen M‘Ma- 
hon, Darling, Strickland, and Osborn, to be Assist Com-Gen. Com Clerks, 
West, McKinstey, Selby, Sutherland, Foster, Bailey, Irvine, Wrentmore, and 
Travers, to be Dep Assist Commissaries-General. 


CHANGES AND ArPoinTMwENTS.—Sir John Cheape, K.C.B., has been appoint- 
ed Aide-de-Camp to her Majesty. Lieut-Col. Canynghame (half-pay 51st), bas 
been appointed Aide-de-Camp to General Viscount Hardinge, Commander-in- 
Chief, vice Capt. Charles Earl of March, unattached. Lieut. Lutman, 3d West 
India Regt, has relieved Lieut Chamberlayne, lst W. I. Regt, as Fort Adjutant 
at the Bahamas. Lieut. Orme, 3rd Light Dragoons, and Capt. Bickerstaff, 6th 
Dragoon Guards, have been appointed Aides-de-Camp to Lieut-Gen. Jackson, 
Commander of the Forces, Cape of Good Hope. Ensign Beasley, 3d W. I. Regt, 
has been appointed Garrison Quartermaster at Jamaica. Capt. Gore, 71st Foot, 








convened at Quebec, the Parliament House enjoyed fourteen years of ig- 
noble repose. It was the refuge of city councillors, municipal officers, and 
a variety of semi-public semi-private institutions, for which it served the 
purpose of a sort of foundiling hospital. 

In 1852, the seat of the Canadian government being transferred to Que- 


beo, extensive repairs were made to the Parliament House. A new facade | 


had been erected many years previous at an expense of $64,000: on this 
occasion, a much larger sum was expended in completing the southern wing, 


has been appointed Assistant Military Seeretary to Major-Gen. Gore, command- 
ing the forces in Nova Scotia, vice Capt. Bourke, 34th. Capt. Smart, 76th, bas 
| been appointed Aide-de-Camp to Maj-Gen. Gore. Capt. Hankey, 69th, has been 
appointed Major of Brigade at Barbadoes, vice Brevet-Major Robeson, Ist W. I. 
Regt. Lieut. the Hon. A. Bury, 69th, has been appointed Fort-Adjatant at Tri- 
nidad, vice Lieut. Joyce, 2d W. I. Regt. Capt. Momsen is appointed Paymaster 
of the Depdt of the 48th, vice Lieut. Kippen. Lieut. Baker has succeeded Capt. 
Gubbins, as Paymaster of the Depét S5th. 
Clarke as Adjutant of the Depot 54th. 





Arrointmanrs.—Lieuts.: Alleyne Bland, to the Pigue ; Bougbey, to the Tye. 
‘algar; T. Davies, to the Hogue; Lackraft, to the Ewryalus; Dench, to the 
Nauntiess; Brock, from the Rapid to the Bittern, vy Dall, from the Winchester, 
to be Acting-Lieut. of the Rapid ; Blake, addl. of Britannia, to the Puy. ¥. 
Morgan, to Sanspareil ; Whimper, addl. of Britannia, to the Wasp, v. Pritch- 
ard, in command of Ardent.—Surgeons: R. T. C. Scott, to the Reyal George; 
Donnelly, from the Juno, to the Ewryalus; G. A. Nicolls, M.D., to the Juno; 
Pickthorne, of the Spartan, to the Winchester; Browne, of the Rapid, to the 
Spartan; Gordon, of the Serpent, to the Rapid; Slade, from the Bittern, tw the 
ov, vy. M‘Leod, invalided home.—Chaplain: Rev. T. R. Hamilton to the 

al George. 
Pecmorsene. Commrs.: W. H. Kennedy, R.S. Hay, W. C. Browne, F. Bd 
win, J. L. Parkin, L. C. Umfreville, H. D. Twysden, T. P. Dobree, W. Morris, 
T. Buldock, and H. M. Ellicombe, to be Post Captains.— Lieute.: W. P. Newen- 
bam, H. J. Clifford, T. Strover, J. Bowden, W. Lace, H. Lawless, J. Parsons, 

W. H. Moore, G. Raymond, and P. Barnes, to be Commanders. 

Cours ov RovaL Mautves.—Geat. Cadet Mascall! to.be Sec. Lt. 


Recacy or Rear-Apurgat Six Freerwoop Pe_tew.—An attempt at mo 
tiny bas recently taken place at Hongkong, on board the flag-ship, Winchester. 
After being kept on board for eighteen months, the men preferred a reasonable 
request for leave to go ashore, and Admiral Fleetwood answered it with order- 
ing the ship to sea. The men hesitated, and he gave orders to put down mu- 
tiny with the sword, which the officers on board did as a matter of inevitable 
duty.—Forty years ago, when Captain Pellew commanded the Resistance io the 
Mediterranean, the ship’s company, which had been remarkable for discipline 
and conduct, was in some way 80 mismanaged as to break out into open revolt. 
The motiny was quelled, and a court-martial followed, sentence of death being 
passed on some of the poor wretches, who, however, were reprieved in conse- 
quence of a flaw in the minutes. The Resistance was ordered home and paid 
off at once, since which time we lose sight of Captain Pellew. On this subject 
the Times has made @ proper outcry for the recall of a man, who never should 
have been appointed. The Admiralty has acted wisely in bowing to public 
opinion. The hero of two motinies is ordered home, and Rear-Admiral Sir 
James Stirling ie said to be appointed to command the East India squadron. 

A New Screw F veer.—In addition to the powerful squadrons in the Medf 
terranean, at Lisbon, and at the Channel ports, thirfy-two new vessels are in 
course of construction, or being fitted for commission. They comprise two of 
131 guns, one of 100, nine of 90, one of 80, two of 60, five of 50, and twelve of 
various armament. 


Tue Seancu ror FPRANKLIN.—The Admiralty have determined again to de- 
spatch the screw-steamer Phaniz, in the ensuing spring, to Beechy Island, to 
communicate with, and to convey supplies to, Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition 
in search of Sir John Franklin. 

Tuk “ AGAmMEMNON.”’—This favourite ship arrived at Constantinople, the day 
before Christmas-day, after a splendid passage of four and a-half days from 
Malta, out of which she hove to for a night off Tenedos. Her run through the 
Dardanelles was extraordinary, her rate of going being at least 13 miles an 
hoar, before a southerly gale, under close-reefed topsails and courses. She only 
used steam for two days during the passage. 


The Serpent, 12, Commander (acting) Lambert, has arrived at Spithead from 
the Pacific station, and will be paid off. 


Obituary. 


Tue Eart or Porrsmouta.—This venerable nobleman died at his seat, Ey- 
gesford Park, Devon, in his 8lst year. His late Lordship was fourth Earl of 
Portsmouth and Viscount Lymington, and married first, 1796, fourth daughter 
of the Rey. Castell Sherrard, who died 1819; and secondly, 1820, second daugh- 
ter of the first Earl of Fortescue. He assumed the name of Fellowes on sac- 
ceeding to the estates of his maternal uncle in 1795, represented the northern 
division of Devonshire in Parliament from 1832 to 1838, and sat for Andover in 
several Parliaments. He is succeeded in his family honours by his eldest son, 
Henry Arthur, Viscount Lymington, now the present Earl. The family is stated 
to have been seated in Hampshire at a period anteceden* to the Conquest, and 
several of its members sat in the House of Commons in the reigns of Chartes |. 
and Il. 

A Revic or Past Generarions.—The papers announce the death of Mr. 
Maltby, the friend of Porson, and known to every frequenter of Mr. Rogers’s 
breakfast-table, where his varied information was contrasted very favourably 
with the repartees of Sydney Smith, Mr. Rogers's own witticisms, and the 
ceaseless puns of Mr. Luttrell. As those we love decay, we die in part; and Mr. 

togers, who had lived in uninterrupted friendship with Mr. Maltby for more 
than eighty years, will indeed feel the loss of his early friend. Mr. Maltby was 
in his ninetieth year, and had seen and known many eminent men belonging to 
bygone generations. He linked us to the past—to the days of Porson and She- 
ridan, of Gray and Mason. 

At Haccombe, Devon, the seat of his son-in-law, Sir Walter P. Carew, Bart., 
Major-Genl. T, W. Taylor, C.B., of Ogwell-house, Devon, Lieut.-Governor of the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and Colonel of the 17th Lancers.—At South- 
ampton, Lt.-Col. Prichard, late in command of the 56th Regt—At Fernando 
Po, of fever, C. 8. Hugo, surgeon of H.M. steam-sloop Alecto.—At Florence, Lt. 
Col. Plenderleath, formerly of the 49th Regt.— At Brompton, near London, Col. 
Marton, R.M.—At Reading, Berks, H.8. Dyer, Esq., Paymaster R.N. —M. Ar 
mand Bertin, chief editor of the Journal des Débats. 


Re 








Drama. 

There has been a week's postponement of ‘“‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” at 
the Broapway; but on Monday next it is to be produced with all the attrac 
tions that the play-bills so eloquently describe.—At Burron’s, after a prepara 
tion of several months, the same play was produced last night. Of its perform- 
ance at one or both of these houses we shall have to speak in our next. This 
simultaneous movement may, at first sight, appear unfortunate; but we believe, 
that if the ‘“‘ Dream” be well interpreted, the rivalry will only stimulate the eu- 
rious public.—At WALLack’s, we have to chronicle the return of Mrs, Russell 
(now Mrs. Hoey) to the stage. She appeared on Monday as Constance in“ The 
Love Chase,” and was received with tumultuous applause by a densely crowded 
house. We had many occasions to speak of her, whilst prima donna of Bur- 
ton’s, and hope to do the same now that sheis in new quarters. At present we 
will only say, from seeing her on Wednesday, that she is somewhat over- 
weighted in this part of Constance, but that in the fourth act, wherein she so 
unmercifully banters poor Wildrake, she showed all that tact and natvete that 
made her a favorite of yore—Looking back tothe A/dion of the Lst of October, 
last, we find that we then devoted a very long space .to comments on the ren. 
dering of this play at this house. We cannot therefore dwell upon it now ; but 
we are glad to observe a restoration and a change in the manner of closing the 
third act, in accordance with a hint then thrown out.—‘ How to make Home 
Happy” is too slight a piece to write about ; but we advise you to see Walcot’s 
perplexities in dealing with a jealous wife——A new Interlude by Mr. John 
Brougham, entitled ** Love and Murder,” saw the foot-lights on Thursday ; but 
we know not with what success. To see it, stands on our list of future good in- 
tentions._-Last night, Mr. Wallack liberally gave a benefit to Messrs Wright, 
Laniers, and Co., the ruined lessees of the burnt-up Lafarge Hotel. 

THEATRICALS AT Wrnpsor CastLEe.—These entertainments were resumed on 
the 12th ult., as is duly recorded by the Court Newsman of that day. For the 
benefit of the profession, we copy the complete play-bill. The report rans 
thus. 

“A dramatic performance took place this evening at the Castle. The play se- 
lected upon this occasion was Sir E. Lytton Bulwer’s comedy, in five acte, 
“Money,” and the parts were filled according to the following programme :- 

“Lord Glossmore, Mr. F. Vining ; Sir John Vesey, Bart., Mr. Tilbury ; Sir 
Frederick Blownt, Mr. Walter Lacy ; Stout, Mr. Buckstone ; Grares, Mr. Web- 
ster; Hvelyn, Mr. Charles Kean; Captain Dudley Smboth, Mr. A. Wigan ; 
Sharp, Mr. J. F. Cathcart ; Franéz (a tailor.) Mr. G. Cooke ; Twhowret (an up- 
holsterer,) Mr. Wilkinson ; M* Finch (a jeweller and silversmith,) Mr. Graham ; 
M: Stucco (an architect,) Mr. C. Bender ; Crimson (a portrait-painter,) Mr. 
Cullenford ; FYat, Mr. Brazier ; Green, Mr. Raymond ; Old Member, Mr. Addi- 
son ; Members of the Club, Mr. Terry, Mr. F. Lloyds, Mr. Heyling ; Servant to 
Sir John Vesey, Mr. Clark ; Evelyn's servant, Mr. Worrell; Waiter at the club, 
Mr. Coe; Lady Franklin (half sister to Sir John Vesey.) Mrs. Winstanley ; 
Georgina (danghter to Sir John,) Miss Murray; Clara Douglas (companion 
to Lady Franklin, cousin to Evelyn.) Miss Heath ; Director, Mr. Charles Kean ; 
Assistant-Director, Mr. George Ellis. The theatre arranged and the scenery 
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and fitting up the building for the reception of the two houses of Parlia- | of the 66th Dablin. Lieut. Smith, 71st, lately relieved from the recruiting ser- | 


meot. Competent judges paid high compliments to the architect on the | 
completion of his task. The legislative council chamber was pronounced | 


to be the finest ball of the kind on this continent, not excepting the Sen- 
ate at Washington. The library was especially admired. Mr. Faribault 


had spent twelve months in Europe in purchasing a collection of works, to | 


replace those burat at the fire at Montreal in 1849; and no expense had | 


spared to make it choice and complete. The collection-of works on | 


the history of Canada was, it is believed, anrivalied. } 
The new bailding—for nothing of the old seve the walls was preserved | 


eat Sa ein in 1852. It bas thus served the pablic some eighteen 
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| retirement from the regiment. Lieut. Preston, 26th, is a 


vice in London, has been re-appointed to that duty at Clonmel, in succession to 
Lieut. Mercer of the 89th, who embarks with his regiment for Gibraltar. A 
massive silver inkstand hes been presented to Quartermaster Cole, 35th, on his 
ppointed Paymaster 
of the 18th Regt. 
Capt. Leach, R. E., for some menths engaged in the Ordnance survey in Lon- 
donderry, bas received a vote of thanks from the corporation of that city at the 
close of his laoours and removal to Belfast. 

Ensign Bell, 9th; Lieut. Hepburn, 30th; Capt. Randell, 40th; and Liext. 
Gervis, 52d, have sold out of the service. 


Lient. Orlando Bridgman succeeds Lieut. Clements as Adjutant of the Queen's | Onslow and Capt. de Bathe, of the 2d battalion of the Scots F 


Baye. 
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| the Right Hon. Henr 


| 


painted by Mr. Thomas Grieve. 

“At8oclock Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albertentered the Rubens- 
room, accompanied by the elder Royal children and the following illustrious 
circle, who had previously had the honour of dining with the Queen :—The 
Duchess of Kent, the Lord Chancellor and Lady Cranworth, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Salesbury, the Earl and Countess of Derby and Lady Emma 
Stanley, Lady Frances Bruce, the Earl of Melgrave, Viscount and Viscountess 
Sydney, Viscount Jocelyn, Lord and Lady Bloomfield, Sir James Clark, Major- 


Lieut. Skiffuer succeeds Lieut. | General Sir George Bowles, and the ladies and gentlemen in attendance.—The 
Lieut. Daubeney is appointed Adjutant | performance immediately commenced.— Refreshments were served in the Throne- 


room.—The Queea’s private band was in attendance during the performance in 
a room close to the theatre. 

“ The following had the hononr of receiving invitations to witness the dramatic 
representation :--The Dowagrs-Marchioness of Downshire, Lady M Berkely, 
Lady Caroline and Miss Barrington, the Hon. Lady Grey, Colonel the Hon. 
Charles and Mrs. Grey, the Hon. and Rev. Francis and Lady Elizabeth Grey 
Colonel the Hen. C. B. and Miss Phipps, Captain the Hon. Dudley and Lad 
Elizabeth de Ros, Lieutenant Colonel the Hon. Nelson and Lady Mary Hood, 
and Lady Mary Labouchere, Sir George and Lad 
Couper, Miss and Mr. R. Couper, Capt. and Mrs. Lowther, Col. Hall, COommand- 
ing Officer, and the Earl of Mountchariles and Lieut. Caulfield, of the lst Life 
Guards ; Lieut.-Col. Sir Charles Hamilton, Commanding Officer, and Lieut--Co). 
usileer Guards ; 
uret, Mr. and Mise Ricardo, Mr. Gibbe, and Mr. Glover.” 


Mrs. and Miss 











1854. 


New Books. 


Busy Mowents or aN Inte Woman. ew York. 1854. dppleton.— | 


Half-a-dozen clever and lively tales of American fashionable life, written 
apparently by a woman who bas seen something of it, who isquick at catch- 
ing ite salient points, and very well able to describe them.— We say “ ap- 
parently by a woman,” because though the authors’ name be concealed 
aad the title-page might be a mere blind, there is internal evidence that 
the volume emanates from no male pen. A man, with the wit to write it, 
would have ventured further Gown into the female heart, albeit he might 
have found himself out of hisdepth—to say nothing of a familiar handling 
of the mysteries of the millinery department, whereto man attaineth not. 
—Taking therefore for granted that the reader, who passes a few ‘ busy 
moments” with this “ idle woman,” is really admitted into the confidence 
of the fair worshippers of Fashion, be should be grateful for the caudour 
of her revelations, whilst amused at her tales or the telling of them. For 
in the incognita’s view of drawing-room life, whieh she clearly considers 
as the great end of woman’s existence, we find marriage set down as one 
of the accessories, and only desirable as a refuge from old-maidism, when 
attractions are on the wane. So also, in the spirit that delights to imag- 
ine “ society” and companionship to be one and the same thing, we have 
the homage of men (plural) substituted for the love of man (singular) 
—a peculiarity that covers a world of meaning. At the same time 
we would not give you to understand that there are no love-pas- 
sages herein ; on the contrary, every tale has more or less of them. 
Oaly, tke love is skin-deep, kid-gloved, fashionable! After saying thus 
much, we have only to repeat that the book is a lively and a clever one, 
and a fair specimen of the literary aspirations of that class of writers, who 
bow down to Horace Walpole as the god, and Madame de Sevigné as the 
goddess of their idolatry.—By the way, ‘ Busy Moments” must be rapidly 
flying off, for the title-page announces a fourth edition. 


Tue Partisan. By W. Gilmore Simms, Ibid. Redfield—-A new 
and handsome edition, in one thick duodecimo, of a popular “ Romance 
ef the Revolution,” that has kept a place on bookshelves nearly a score 
of years, though a legion of competitors have been striving to oust it and 
make way for themselves. Few readers will require to be told that Mr 
Simms is a South Carolinian, and that in narrating the wild story of Ma- 
rion, the “ Swamp-Fox,” he is dealing with scenes that are familiar to 
him, and with persons whose memories yet live around him. An intro- 
duction, dedicating “ The Partisan’ to Richard Yeadon, Esq., of the 
Charleston Courier, furnishes an interesting peep at the author's mood 
and intentions in the composition of his historical tale. 


Ovriives oF A Mecuanicat. Tukory or Storms. By S. Bassnett. 
Ibid. Appleton.—To examine this work critically would require such an 
amount of scientific knowledge, as we cannot press intc our service. We 
must be content with calling attention to it, and stating that it covers 
a much wider range of subjects than its title would seem to indicate. 


Tae Poeticat Works or Tuomas CamppeLL. 1854. Boston. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. Thisisas it should be—a poet, not without honour in his 
ewn country, gathering together the fugitive compositions of one of the 
leaders of Song elsewhere, writing his biography, honouring his remains. 
In other words, this new and attractive edition is edited by Epes Sargent, 
who has done the work he undertook, with appreciation, candour, and 
judgment. 


—— ~_ 


MUSICAL FOOLING. 

In the Albion of the 21st. ult., and headed “ A Literary Curiosity,”’ was 
republished Mr. Fry’s peculiar Synopsis of his “‘ Santa Claus” Symphony, 
That it was a very curious production, few will deny ; nor is it strange that 
it should have provoked both censure and quizzing, at Mr. Fry’s expense, 
A sample of the latter will probably amuse the reader. It appeared re- 
cently in Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

A NEW “JUPITER” AMONG SYMPHONIES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Music. 

My Dsar Sim :—As many of your readers have never seen a full and impartial 
description of Herr Listiswitz’s pictorial Symphony, I take the liberty of send- 
ing you an account of the performance by an ear witness.—Musical expression 
has certainly made great progress during the present centary, but a triumph so 
wonderfully complete as the one here described, it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive. 

You readers will certainly arrive at the conclusion that there is no limit to 
the power of descriptive music. 

Berlin, April Ist. 

Dear Friend :—I cannot forbear writing to you to express my deep re- 
gret at your departure from Berlin before the production of Herr Los- 
tiswitz’s pictorial Symphony. The ramours which had prevailed for some 
time amongst the dilettanti respecting this stupendous work of modern 
art-genius had already raised the minds of every class of the community 
in Berlin to the highest point of expectation, and led to the belief that a 
musical crisis was at hand, pregnant with results of the deepest conse- 
quence to esthetical philosophy. But great as was the expectation formed 
by the public, it was surpassed by the reality, and a perfect fever of en- 
thusiasm pervades the town at the moment of my sitting down to record 
this recent but ever memorable event in the history of sound-craft. 

You may remember that the subject chosen by the gifted artist, is by no 
means one affording the ordinary broad points of imitation more especial- 
ly demanded by the drama of sound. It is based upon the incidents of 
every day life, borrowing nothing from the rich sources of passion, the in- 
spiration of romance, or the suggestive charms of a poetical existence. 
The present effort has been made (now successfully all berlin can witness) 
to paint through the medium of sounds, unaided by words, the progress of 
a@ merchant's life. The name given to this truly wonderful production of 
self-poised genius is ‘** Das Tongemalt Kaufmanns Leben Gedicht,” literal- 
ly “the sound-pictured poem of a merchant’s life,’’—a name in itself re- 
plete with interest to the studeut of German metaphysics, who here finds 
the whole circle of the fine arts embraced in a single phrase, agreeably to 
an exquisite sense of their intimate relations ; a piece of descriptive music 
being first called a poem, and then being said to be painted, and this paint- 
ing, lastly, being declared to be executed in sound. The details of this 
unparalleled symphony would occupy more space than any letter could 
afford ; they absorb sixteen closely-printed pages in asynopsis just written 
by the learned and eloquent Stuffenonsenz, in the Musikalische Zeitung, 
which I will forward you by the first post, In the meantime accept the 
following brief and meagre analysis. 

I ought to tell you, in the first place, that the orchestra on this occasion 
was erected on the pit of the opera house, the audience being arranged on 
the stage. In addition to an unusually large stringed instrament depart- 
ment, there were four and twenty trombones, eighteen trumpets, nine 
pairs of horns, six ophicleides, ten serpents, thirteen pairs of cymbals, two 
oor and eight drums, tuned to each interval of the octave. 

The band was swelled by amateurs of distinction, and the whole was 
led by the father of the composer ; the last circumstance, as may readily 
be supposed, augmenting the deep interest of the scene to a degree of in- 
tensity bordering on the painful. Three quarters of an hour were requir- 
ed for tuning this immense mass of instruments. 

This being over, see now ascendiug, amid the overwhelming plaudits 
of the audience and the orchestra, a young man of a pale and interesting 
countenance, with an immense profusion of uncombed black hair, lending 
romantic disorder to an appearance in every way peculiar. This isyoung 
Léstiswitz, and he turns towards the immense assemblage which greets 
him, while he gracefully endeavours to remove the bair out of his eyes in 
order to survey them. Still he ascends, and they appland, and still be la- 
bours to behold them through the struggling curtain of a dark bair-maze. 
Bat at length he has reached the rostrum of the conductor. Allis at once 
ae still asdeath. On him, the hero of that evening, every eye is bent. 
Many already have poured forth thesoul-tribute of tears. His modest de- 
meanour wins all hearts. And now he waves his baton, and the breath- 
less silence is broken by the first stroke of the orchestra (the chord of the 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-0) struck by the whole band staccalissimo F/ff with 


the unity of a single gun. 

A panee ensues. Then there a plaint v2 warbling strain on the 
obese, accompanied by the ophicleides and one gong. This marke the first 
entrance of the boy-man into mercantile life, The lingering remembran- 





The Atvion, 


| ces of his boyish sports and pleasures (graphically depicted by the touch- | lowing the bone of a sole, whereas he avers that it was the bone of a trout 
| ing accents of the oboe in E major) are brought effectively into contrast 


with the rough rebukes and reproaches of the senior clerk, conveyed by 
the basei in@ minor, Want of punctuality, and inaccuracy in the details 
of business, are now sharply urged against him by the violins, in staccato 
passages contretemps. He submits with becoming modesty to this cen- 


sure in a holding note on the second bassoon. But his mind presently ral- | 


lies ; he girds himself up for his daily task ; he is sensible of a divine ener- 
gy ; and now a strict fague is led off by the tenors, and grows up on the ear 
through all the forms of harmonic proportion, selfevolving, infinite, yet 
regular. This proclaims new habits of business, exactness in accounts, 
well-kept books, and general exemplary conduct. Years roll on, accom 
panied by the viclonceilo ; the youth wins the approbation of bis superi 
ors—the man is a partner in the firm! Vaiuly, my dear friend, should I 
endeavour to convey to you the least adequate conception of the exquisite 
and finely-preserved gradations by which this picture-poem-sculptare mu- 
sic expresses to the sense of the epectator-auditor, crescendo poco a poco, 
the commercial progress of its youthful bero. With this noble climax, the 


| first movement concludes, 





After a short pause, needed alike by the audience and the performers 
to recruit their spitits, exhausted by excitement, a grateful Pastorale 
movement commeaced, indicating that degree of comfortable indepen- 
dence and rural retirement which are the fruits of well-regulated industry, 
when the time-earned blessings of competence have placed within reach 
of the successfu' partner a small house and grounds in the suburbs, un- 
furnished, with other conveniences. Every morning at nine o’clock, after 
a moderate but excellent breakfast, we see him driving into town, in G 
major, Allegro two fours; every evening at five we see him returning to 
dinner, on the dominant. 

I observed more than one commercial man in the room, who had passed 
through all the usual stages of mercantile life, yielding himself up to the 
delusion of the moment, and revelling in associations rekindled among 
the embers of existence by the spell of the spirit-ruler. Every mind was 
conscious of a secret regret when the last note of this movement expired. 
It was to them as the going down of an autumnal sun, bright, but pro- 
phetic of no genial return. 

Now followed an ddagio un poco prestissimo, piano quasi forte, senza 
tempoe-by far the most sui-general and future-age-anticipating portion of 
this divine work. Lostiswitz has here displayed that deep insight into 
the principles of instrumentation, which gives him the extraordinary su- 
periority he at present enjoys over contemporary composers as a combi- 
nationist. . 

This movement commences with a trio for two serpents and an octave 
flute, indicative of extensive commercial embarrassment, and so skilfully 
has the composer applied the resources of his genius to the subject before 
him that, with this simple machinery, the whole process of what appears 
a complicated bankruptcy is brought before the mind with startling re- 
ality ; in so much that it may be doubted if in a country like England, 
this portion of the symphony would not require considerable modifica 
tion, in the event of its performance there. The failure of correspondents, 
the blockade of the Mexican ports (this would never be permitted by your 
government I conceive), ramours of the plague at Alexandria, the con- 
sternation of clerks and accountants, the presentation of biJls for pay- 
ment, the impetration of renewal, the galling insolence of minagious cre- 
ditors—all these things told, and were told with such effect, that a pow- 
erful sensation of alarm pervaded the whole house, in the midst of which, 
Hlerr , of the firm of & Co., was carried out in a state of surpend- 
ed animation, At length a calm ensues; the assets are found sufficient 
to prevent injury to credit, confidence revives, orders pour in, and all 
again is harmony and prosperity. Then comes the grand finale. 

A brisk Allegro in triple time denotes the accumulation of money in 
the three per cents; but this movement peasy assumes a statelier 
style and loftier measure as honours succeed to riches; and, at length, 
the freedom of the city having been presented in a complimentary An- 
dante for four horns, not without a neat and appropriate reply from the 
double bass, and a prince of the blood royal having proposed for the sixth 
daugbter in a subsequent bar, the whole of this prodigious work is brought 
to an end on a sustained dominant, equally remarkable for the novelty of 
its sequences, and the perfect propriety of its matrimonial arrangements. 

Oh! my dear friend, much as I have said, I feel how inadequate my 
words are to convey a correct impression of this unique Art-fruit. But 
you must wait till you see what Stuffenonsenz has said about it in the 
synopsis which I have to forward to you. The power of sound in em- 
bodying the visible forms of things—its direct appeal to the eye—can no 
longer be a point in question. 

To Germany belongs the credit due to the discovery ; she first explored 
what may be called (literally) the phenomena of music ; and she it is that 
is bringing the discovery to perfection. It was reserved for Lostiewitz to 
crown the vindication of music from the prejudice which has hitherto set 
it down, after Plato, as “ dostaton ti” (something not to be seen) as it is 
described in the foolish motto prefixed to that English tone-art-paper, the 
Musical World. It was reserved for him to reverse Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses and restore to Echo her visible form. Yon know the school of 
music in which he has been educated, and the transcendent capabilities 
which it has newly opened up to the view of awakening Europe. But 
great as are the masters which adorn that school, it may safely be said 
that no one of them has ever done more than Lostiswitz. 

Yours ever, oe 
_——_o———— 
ODDS AND ENDS, LITERARY AND ARTISTIC. 

A purcuase BY Lorp ELLesmere.—The Earl of Elleemere has juet 
become the purchaser of many hundred “manuscript plays, by all the 
authors who have written for the stage from the year 1737 to the year 
1824. These are the copies which were from time to time sent officially 
to the Licenser of Dramatic Compositions; and in many instances they 
bear his marks and remarks for regulating the performance, and contain 
passages, omitted not only in the representation but in the editions after- 
wards printed from the acting copies. Thus, in the case of not a few of 
our most popular writers, these manuscripts supply portions not bitherto 
known, and which, but for the preservation of r ct originals, would have 
been entirely lost. It has also often happened that Prologues and Epi- 
logues did not accompany plays as printed; but here they are found, 
either attached to the drama itself, as sent in for approbation, or separate- 
ly furnished. It is well known that this part of the performance was fre- 
quently contribated, not by the author of the play, bat by some literary 
friend. A very considerable number of dramatic pieces, eapecially those 
of a temporary character, have never been priuted at all, although the 
productions of celebrated authors; and it is very well known, as in the 
instances of Cibber and Vanbragh, Garrick and Colman, &., that disputes 
have arisen as to the separate shares of each in a performance. Points of 
this sort, among others, are settled by these manuscripts; and there is 
likewise a large body of correspondence between authors and managers, 
and managers and licensers, not one word of which has ever been pub- 
lished. 

The whole collection illustrates the history of our stage during nearly 
a century,—since it proves at once with respect to revived dramas, who 
was or was not the author of the additions and alterations—a matter of 
doubt even within our own memory. The office of Licenser was establish- 
ed in ite present form in 1737 ; and it was the good fortune and good taste 
of the late Mr. Larpent (who died, we believe, in 1824) to ohtain and pre- 
zerve all the manuscripts of his predecessors in the appointment ; and bis 
widow being anxious to sell them in 1825, they were bonght for £180. Of 
course the lapse of time has not deteriorated their value, and they were 
recently offered to the Trusteés of the British Museum at the price be gave 
for them. Trifling as was the outlay. and strictly national as,was the col- 
lection, for some probably good, but certainly unexplained reason, they 
politely “declined the purchase.’ The owner was unwilling that such ao 
assemblage of dramas (some in the very writing of their authors) and 
theatrical autographs should be sold by auction and dispersed, and made 
a proposal to the Earl of Ellesmere, who instantly accepted it. They will, 
therefore, form a distinguishing feature in the library at bis Lordship's new 
mansion in the Green Park, and no doubt will be accessible to all who 
wish to consult the plays for literary and et ere. We are the 
more surprised that they were not ght for the British Museum, since 
they were a natural continuation of the series there deposited, so well 
known under the title of “ the Garrick Plays.”—Athenaum, Jan. 7. 

Domas acatn.--Galignani has an ne story of that prince of liters 
ry appropriators, M. Alexandre Damas. It appears that the author of 
“Monte Cristo” in his “Mémoires,” published in the Paris journal La 
Presse of October last, asserted that the late M. Etienne wrote, in the 
Constitutionnel of 1834, a violent article against his play entitled “ An- 
tony,” in consequence of which the performance was forbidden. M. J. 
Damaine, nephew of M. Etienne, writes to the Presse to say that the ar- 
ticle in question was not written by that gentleman, and requests that the 
erroneous assertion shall be contradicted. The letter is referred to M. 
Dumas, and he writes to the Presse requesting that it be published; buat 
he causes it to be accompanied by another letter signed “ P. Huet,” io 
which the writer, with great apparent solemaity, protests against a state- 
ment in the “ Mémoires’ that be bad once been nearly choked by swal- 
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which had caured the calamity. M. Dumaine very naturally considers 
this letter as intended to cast ridicule on his own ; whereupon he causes 
M. Dumas and M. !ouy, respoosible editor of the Presse, to be cited be- 
fore the Juge-de- Paix of the 3rd arrondissement, a4 demands from them 
200f, each as damages. The case was heard a few days ago, when the 
ae de-Paizx dismissed the demand against M. Dumas, but condemned 
ma to pay 100f. and costs for inserting the pleasantry in bis paper. 
—hid. ns 
Puorooraruic Socrery.—This Society, which was formed during the 
early part of last year, has opened its first Exhibition to the public at the 
Gallery of the Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street. Her Majesty 
, and Prince Albert visited it on Tuesday morning ; and both being prac- 
tical students of the art, they ovinael mnch more interest in the speci- 
mens exhibited than is ordinarily displayed on the occasion of a royal 
visit, and expressed their wish to the Council, by whom they were accem- 
panied through the rooms, to become the possessors of some of the more 
select specimens.—The Exhivition consists of nearly 1,000 specimens of 
various degrees and kinds of merit.— /bid, 





Tue Rovat Scorrisn Acapeuy.—We have had freqnent occasion to 
speak with praise of the proceedings of this admirably managed body, 
which even, Haydon, with all bis horror of academies, would have found 
it dificult to censure. Guarded by no exclusive rules, and open to re- 
ceive merit of all kinds within its ranks, according to its degree of worth 
and upon no other footing, it has escaped those jealousies and intrigues, 
which have marred the utility of our own Royal Academy, and it has 
at once fostered and been supported by a school of Art in Scotland, which 
already ranks high among the schools of Europe, and bids fair in time to 
take rank with the first. The names of Duncan, Allan, Scott, Thomson, 
Simson, and Bonnar, all now lost to it for ever. and some of them too 
early lost, are of themselves enough to sustain its fame ; but when we look 
to the works of its living supporters, of ite gifted President, whose por- 
traits are always the finest on our Academy walls, of Harvey, Paten, 
Hill, McCulloch, Lauder, Crawford, Drammond, Houston, and othera of 
the same fresh and vigorous stamp, we see a vitality and energy, work- 
ing silently and steadily in true Scottieh fashion, from which a great fa- 
tare may be expected for the Artsin Scotland. The progress of this 
Institution from its first humble dawning, some six-and-twenty years ago, 
up to the present time when it has grown into a large and powerful A 
strong in numbers and in purse, with a fine collection of casts, and the 
germs of a valuable gallery of pictures, besides a noble edifice about 
to be completed for the reception of these, and for a permanent school 
of Art, speaks volumes for the ability and the bigh and generous pur- 
pose of the men who have guided its councils. Scotland has already 
reaped many benefits from their labours in an improved taste and sympa- 
thy for Art, which has developed a liberal patronage for her young ar- 
tists, who on the other band ave been furnished by the Academy with 
the means of prosecuting the study of their art under peculiar advantages. 
Not the least of these bas been the formation of a gall ry of works b 
leading masters, to which the teachers of the Academy might point in il- 
lustration of the great principles of Art. The foundation of thie gallery 
was nobly initiated by several of Etty’s grandest pictures, and {t has been 
added to from time to time, till now it forms one of the features of great- 
est interest within the metropolis of the North.—4rt Journa/ 


Dissovvrion or tuk Suaxesreare Sociery.--A very useful eoclety— 
the Shakespeare Society—terminated its labours on the first of the pre- 
sent month. This society had existed for twelve years, and hae given to 
its members and to the public some really useful and important publica- 
tions. If it failed to throw any valuable light on the life and works of 
Shakespeare, it was not from any want of activity or desire, but rather 
to the circumstances, only too well known, and too true, that diligence 
is ever failing in any endeavour to “ unsphere’”’ Shakespeare, Not but 
what the society has contributed several points of minor value to the re- 
ceived story of Shakespeare’s career, or that it has failed in throwing 
light on some of the obscurer passages of his writings, The casential ser- 
vice, however, rendered by the society to our literature, has been in what 





it has done for Shakespeare's contemporaries. The forty-seven volumes 
issued by the society abound in most curious matter, What excellent 
materials are to be found in the “ Registers of the Stationer’s Company,” 
the “ Account-Book of Henslowe,” and the lives of Alleyne and Inigo 
Jones. And how fine a print bas the society supplied in Mr. Cousing’s ad- 
mirable mezzotint, after the Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, Thatprint 
alone cost in the mere engraving one buodred and eighty guineas, and is 
a faithful and admirable translation of the original picture, The eoclety’s 
stock of books will, it is said be sold. Mr. Cousins’s plate was destroyed 
after seven hundred and fifty impressions were taken. 


Tue Duce or Wetiinaton an Avrnorn.—Perbaps it will create eur- 
prise when stated that Wellington himself was an author; not merely a 
despatch writer, but an annonymous contributor to the press. Once upon 
a time Clowe’s received a bundle of fooleeap for the then forthcoming 
oumber of the Quarterly, with all sorts of admonitions and Ii junctions 
that no mortal eye should look upon it—avery unneccssary weruing, for 
mortal optic could make nothiag of it, nor could the most occult fmpe In 
the establishment decipher one-half of it. At last, however, it was got In 
type somehow, and proofs packed off to the usual Lockhartian address, 
Back they came, begrimmed all over as ita ewarm of grasshoppers or 
tarantulas had been prancing for half-an-hour, upon it, after escaping out 
of an inkbottle. Like Sheridan’s interpreter, who was the harder of the 
two to uoderstand, the proof puzzled more than the original caligrapby, 
and fresh ones had to be forwarded half a dozen times over before the 
meaning of the writer even began to be apparent as it ougbito be, The 
day of publication drew nigh. It was no longer possible to send proofs 
by a circuitous route, and they had to go direct to—Apsley-house! Then 
the secret of the mystery began to “loom” in the not distant future, and 
the Caxtonic devils entrusted with the treasure assumed a Miltonic mag- 
nitude. Suddenly there came a summons for all the proofs and all the 
manuscript, with orders that the types should be broken up, under the 
inspection of a trusty supervisor, who should not leave a metallic letter 
of the ferruginous feld-marebal standing ; and, this done, there was an 
end to the affair; no article of course appeared ; even what it was about 
was not whispered ; and there survives but the tradition that the memo- 
randa of the victor of Waterloo once found their way in considerable 
strength over Waterloo-bridge, and took up their quarters In the Pontine 
Marshes of archiepiscopal Lambeth.—London Correspondent of the 
Liverpool Albion. -- 

Deara ov 4 MeLovist.—The French journals mention the death of M, 
Améd ée de Beauplan, aged sixty three. The res! name of this popular 
composer of romances was Rousseau, and he was the nephew, we are wld, 
of Madame Campan. In bis time, M. de Bauplan was the composer of 
some slight and picasing comic operas ; but his claim on musical recol- 
lection will principally rest among his romances—and probably among all 
that large French family of tanes which staid musicians despise, » nd ajm- 
ple amateurs delight in, there has never been melody more widely wel- 
comed than the air‘ Dormez donc, mes chers amours,’ ased with such 
pictaresque skill and effect by M. Scribe in“ La Somnambule.” The ora 
tion at M. de Beauplan’s funeral was pronounced by M. Edouard Monnaie, 


ArvrointmMents.— Viscount Strangford has retired from the office of 
D'rector of the Society of Antiquaries. The post left vacant by bis re- 
tirement has been filled by the election of Sir Henry Ellie. —At Cambridge, 
the Hon. and Rev. Latimer Neville, fourth son of Lord Braybrooke, 
been appointed Master of Magdalene College, which port was left vacant 
by the resignation of the Deana of Windsor. 


—_—_ > -— 


A PARALLEL. 


The characters and the policy of Philip of Macedon and of Nicholas of 
Russia bear @ very striking resemblance. Both stealtbily sought their 
ends by bribery, aud by pretending to take a great interest in the 
perity of those people whom it was their object to ruin and enslave. Philip 
took Olyathus, and the Emperor of Russia seeks to reduce Constantinople. 
Both sought to gain their ends under the mask of religion. Philip claimed 
to be trustee of the sacred Temple of Apuilo at Delphi. N cholas aeserta a 
right to the Holy Shrines of Jerusalem, as rupreme bead of the Orthodox 
Christain Faith. There was “a sacred war” in both cases. A Phocian 
plougbshare passed over some little strip of land, said to belong to Apollo, 
and Philip took the field to avenge the cause of the “God of the Silver 
Bow.” A Tarkish firman is thought to press hard upon some “ Grecalas 
Beuriens” in the Archipelago, and Nicholas immediately takes the helm 
in the Black Sea, to teach Mussulmen Christianity at Sinope, as champion 
of the orthodox faith. 

Philip bad his “ lo Peans’”’ on bis gold-bought victories ; Nicholas has 
his “ Te Deums” to celebrate the success of the Black Flag in the Black 


Sea. 
Philip held possesion of the rich corn growing provinces of South-Fas- 





tern Europe. The Emperor Nicholas bolds them now. Philip hated Athens 
because it was afree state. Nicholas hater England for the same reason. 
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The Athenian Government was lethargic and treacherous, and did not 
boldly meet the encroachments of the son of Amyntas. The British Gov- 
ernment has seemed to be spell-bound from activity and duty, by some 
secret influence, and has not vigorously withstood the violation of existing 
treaties by the son of Paul. 

Philip was assassinated, aod Alexander succeeded him. The Emperor 
Nicholas still lives, bat his father Paul was assassinated, and Alexander 
succeeded him. bs 

The subjugation of Greece led to the conquest of India by the King of 
Macedon. The subjugation of Turkey by the Emperor of Russia will ena- 
ble him to attalo the same result. 

The Macedonian empire became too unwieldy to survive the existence 
of one man. The Russian empire is at present as unwieldy as it can be, 
and most probably will have the same fate. 

The Macedoalan empire was succeeded by that of Rome, and those an- 
cient masters of the world, the Romans, are still represented in Christen 
dom by the successor of St. Peter at Rome, and by the successor of Char- 
lemagne upon the Imperial throne of France. 

The religion of Philip was a Pagan usurpation. The religion of Nichol 
as is a Christian sham. 

In this modern crusade England will have to remember that it was 
German treachery which beaetened her beloved sovercign, the lion-heart- 
e1 Richard, in an Austrian bastilie. Austrian influence at the coart of 
Great Britain must be continually withstood, or else the Britich fleet will 
be kept loitering at anchor, and the Britith navy will become like Sinbad 
the Sailor when bestridden by the Old man of the Sea. Foreign courts | 
require to be civilly reminded that the naval sapremacy of England is es- 
seatially Protestant in its character. It commenced under Henry the 
Eighth ; it resisted Papal aggression under Queen Elizabeth: it proudly 
extended its sway under Oliver Cromwell: and if it had not been Protes- 
tant, William the third would never have been permittted to land at Tor- 
bay. 

Tus Wearuxe ty Lonpoy.--Mont Blanc, Bah! Talk to us of the as- 
cent and descent of Holborn-hill. We have all of us been performing ex- 


loits within the last week compared with which the ascent of Mont Blanc | 
a trifle. People who struggled and slid through the streets on Wednes- | 


day were all of them Albert Smiths without knowing it. The only dif. 
ference was that you had nota dozen stout guides to belp you, nor any 
provision of cold fowls, champagne and brandy flasks; and when you 
achieved the perilous crossing of a street, or safely traversed the mau- 
vais pas of a slide on the apg on you did not halt and give three 
cheers, or the Queen’s health ina bumper. You were, indeed, all uncon- 
acious of your heroism, though fully sensible of your hardships. London 
on Wednesday was Mont Blanc, and a good bit over, taken horizontally. 
The footway was a figure of speech; there was literally no footway, and 
what had been a footway was bounded by a long Alpine chain of snow, 
with here and there narrow gorges, through which the adventurous tra- 
veller penetrated to what once was a road, bat which had become a con- 
fused masa of snow. Avalanches came thuodering dowa from the house- 
to You could hardly recognise the familiar town. Its features were 
all changed, and it was so hoarse with cold you could not hear its voice. 
[ta noisy rumblings were all silenced, its busy throngs thinned toa shi 
vering, stumbling, staggering pedestrian here and there. You might as 
well look for a rose in bloom as for a cab; a friend in need was not more 
rare. Now aad then an omnibus loomed in the distance, ploughing along, 
pitching and sending like a ship in a chopping sea. Their very progress, 
as Leigh Hunt says of pigs, was a kind of sticking. Nothing, indeed, ad- 
veneed bat the fares, which rose to the height of Mont Blanc. The pas- 
sage from three-pence to a shilling is such an one as Mr. Albert Smith 
never spanned. The rise marks the height of the public distress. But 
other evidences were not wanting. The town was like the seashore after 
a storm, strewed with wrecks and stranded craft. Abandoned carts and 
wagons were to be seen embedded in the snow. The news from the rail- 
roads is only of fast trains—that is to say, of trains fast set in the drifts. 
Nothing is now faust in any other sense, except in the inatance of those im- 
proper persons who are both fast and loose, It is too obvious that the 
war has comm@hced, and that we are already invaded by the climate of 
Russia. The foe is not only at our gates, but at our fingers’-ends, and, 
what is most insulting, taking us by the nose; and in the midst of these 
sufferings you are, in aggravation, offered the compliments of the sea- 
son, Pretty compliments! and provoking past all endurance it is to hear 
® man with his nose blue, his fingers frozen, and his feet slipping at every 
step, talk of “ fae seasonable weather’’--an expression reserved for these 
bitter occasions, and never heard on a fine balmy summer’s day, when 
nothing but murmurs against the heat are uttered. This frost bas 
had only one ee within our time—and we need hardly add that we 
are as old as Methuselah--and that was the winter of Napoleon’s Russian 
retreat. The frost was then, as also in the present instance, preceded by 
fog, but both of greater density and duration, for it lasted three weeks, 
with only partial breaks. Then down came the snow, which drifted to 
the depth of six feet in some of the streets. The Thames was frozen over, 
and a fair held on it. The state of the streets was not then, however, 
nearly so bad as now, and we have never seen anything so desolate and 
dreary as the aspect of the town on Wednesday. The effect has been 
likened to the cab strike, but nature's lock-out far surpasses the other 
stroke in inconveniences. The cab strike, after all, left us our legs, but 
the slippery suow of Wednesday made them too often perform the revolu- 
tionary exploitof bringing the head down to the same level. For many 
hours London was in a state of blockade, having little communication 
within, and none externally. To pass from Pall-mall to Oxford-street, 
has been an expeditioa requiring no small nerve and resolution, and many 
an adventure might be written from one not very distant part of the town 
to another. Little, indeed, do the mariners of England, who live so much 
at case io the Turkish waters, dream of the perils besetting the bardy pas- 
songer in the streets of London in this Russian winter. The idea of red- 
hot shot is rather pleasing than otherwise to the imagination just saluted 
with a snowball, and the inhabitant of this city, in a state of wintry siege, 
envies the warriors in the peacelul occupation of the Bosphorus.--E.ra- 
miner, Jan. 7. 


A Diyner at Mewruis.—(4n unpublished chapter of Herodotus,)-- 
Being invited by one of the priests of Osiris to dine with him at the bouse 
of Tay Lorr, I proceeded at the appointed hour to the palace of Gus Toh, 
80 called in the Egyptian tongue. 

We were seated upon semi-circular couches, supported by brazen 
aphynxes, covered with arich red material, resembling short fur or the 
dyed skins of mice. Tall crystal lamps were the givers of light. The at- 
tendants were Milesian slaves, who, flying in great numbers to Egypt, in 
those days from the tyranny of Aristarchus, became free men, and formed 
a distinct tribe, from which the true Egyptians were distinguished by their 
features and general aspect. 

Jac Krob lason, the priest who had invited me, said, that in the higher 
part of Memphis, commonly called by the natives Upt Oun, (where the 
Order of the Tea Thousand had their abodes,) there was another house 
belonging to Tay Lorr, wherein the attendants were Nubians and Ethiop- 
ians. These, from the difference of skin, produced by admixture with the 
Greeks and Ngyptian, were called the cofoured, and were all shades of 
blackness. 

I should not have held these things worthy of mention, but for the 
following event. A dish was brought to the table, containing a fowl 
extremely well roasted, which from its singular appearance I guessed 
might be a bird then imported by merchants from the lands beyond 
—- and this opinion I expressed to Jac Krob Inson in the following 
words : 

“ Surely,”’ said I, “ O Jac Krob Inson, this bird is a Shang Hai of most 
marvellous aspect, and roasted beyond the degree usual in Greves ” 

Then Jac Krob Inson smiled, and said, “© stranger of investigating 
mind, this bird is no Shang Hai, than which the Ibis itself is not more 
sacred in Memphis!” 

“Tt is a burat duck,” said I with scorn; for I perceived that the priest 
mocked me, and I thought, in truth, that a wild duck of Carasmania was 
before me. 

Jac Krob Inson made no answer, but stuck bis sword into the bird; 
pn Egypt it was the fashion to use a short sword for that purpose iu 
eating. 
And lo! the over-roasted bird of mystery fell to pieces at the touch of 
Jac Krob Inson’s sword, and was a heap of ashes. And lo! even whilst I 
gazed upon these ashes, a new bird with feathers of scarlet and gold, and 
a crown of go!d upon its head, arose from the dish of cinders, and flapped 
its broad wings for an instant, overturning the jars of wine, and flew away 
with a loud scream through the porch, and was seen no more, 

And whilst I sat amazed by this thing, Jac Krob Inson choked 
bimself with merriment, and exclaimed, (by degrees.) “O Greek, thou 
a a barbarian, sold by an Egyptian—thou hast had a Phoenix for thy 

inner !” . 

Thea Jac Krob Inson summoned again the attendant Milesians, and 
commanded them to bring all the luxuries of the Se Ason, or cycle of plea- 
sure, and we ate and drank of the best meats, and did not go home till 
moraing ; that is, not until the daylight did appear. 
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And this is the history of the Phoraix which I saw in Egypt for the first | city of London, many persons are under a wrong impression as to the 


and for the last time. wy. 
Montgomery's Pictorial Times. 





Tux Cow-Fisn.—One day the fisherman brought us in a fine “ peixe 
boil,” or cow-fish, a species of .fanatus, which inhabits the Amazon, and 
is particularly abundant in the lakes in this part of the river. Itis a fe- 
male, about six feet long, and near five in circumference in the thickest 


part. The body is perfectly emooth, and without any projections or ine- | 


qualities, gradually changing into a horizontal semicircular flat tail, with | 
no appearance whatever of hind limbs. There is no distinct neck ; the 

head is not very large, and is terminated by a large mouth and fleshy lips, 

somewhat resembling those of a cow. There are stiff bristles on the lips, 

and a few distantly scattered hairs over the body. Behind the head are 

two powerful oval fins, and just beneath them are the. breasts, from which, 

on pressure being applied, flows a stream of beautiful white milk. The 

ears are minute holes, and the eyes veryemal!l. The dung resembles that 

ofa horse. The colour is a dusky lead, with some pinkish-white marbled 

blotches on the belly. The skin is about an inch thick on the back, and 

a quarter of an inch on the belly. Beneath the skin is a layer of fat of a 
greater or less thickness, generally about an inch, which is boiled down | 
to make an oil used for light and for cooking. The intestines are very 
voluminous, the heart about the size of asheep’s, and the lungs about two 
feet long, and six or seven inches wide, very cellular and spongy, and can | 
be blown out like a bladder. The skull is large and solid, with no front 
teeth ; the vertebra: extend to the very tip of the tail, but show no rudi- 

ments of posterior limbs ; the fore limbs, on the contrary, are very highly 

developed, the bones exactly correeponding to those of the human arm, | 
having even the five fingers, with every joint distinct, yet inclosed in a 

stiff inflexible skin, where not @ joint can have any motion. 

The cow-fish feeds on grass at the borders of the rivers and lakes, and 

swims quickly with the tail and paddles; and though the external organs 

of sight and hearing are so imperfect, these senses are said by the hunters 

to be remarkably acute, and to render necessary all their caution and 

skill to capture the animals. They bring forth one, or rarely two, young 

ones, which they clasp in their arms or paddles while giving suck. They 

are harpooned, or caught in a strong net, at the narrow entrance of a lake 

or stream, and are killed by driving a wooden plug witha mallet upthbeir 

nostrils, Each yields from five to twenty-five gallons of oil. The flesh is 

very good, being something between beef and pork, and this one furnished 

us with several meals, and was an agreeable change from our fish diet.— 

From a recent work on the Amazon and Rio Negro. 


} 
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Tue Umeretta Brrp.--The next morning my hunter arrived, and im- 
mediately went out in his canoe among the islands, where the umbrella- 
birds are found. In the evening after dark he returned bringing one fine 
specimen. This singular bird 4s about the size of a raven, and is of a 
similar colour, but its feathers have a more scaly appearance, from being 
margined with a different shade,of glossy blue. It is also allied to the crow 
in its structure, being very similar to it in his feet and bill. On its head 
it bears a crest, different from that of any other bird. It is formed of fea- 
thers more than two inches long, very thickly set, and with hairy plumes 
curving over the end. These can be laid back so as to he hardly visible, 
or can be erected and spread out on every side, forming a hemispherical, 
or rather a hemiellipsoidal dome completely covering the bead, and even 
reaching beyond the point of the beak; the individual feathers then stand 
out something like the downbeuring seeds of the dandelion. Besides this, 
there is another ornamental appendage on the breast, formed by a fleshy | 
tubercle, as thick as a quill and an inch and a half long, which hangs 
down from the neck, and is thickly covered with glossy feathers, forming 
a large pendant plume or tassel. This also the bird can either press to 
its breast so as to be scarcely visible, or can swell out, so as almost to 
conceal the fore partof itsbody. In the female the crest and the neck 
plume are less developed, and she is altogether a smaller and much less 
handsome bird. It intfibits the flooded islands of the Rio Negro and the 
Solimoes, never appearing on the mainland. It feeds on fruits, and utters 
a loud, hoarse cry, like some deep musical instrument ; whence its Indian 
name Ueramimbe, “ trumpet-bird.”” The whole of the neck, where the 
plume of feathers springs from, is covered internally with a thick coat of 
hard, muscular fat, very difficult to be cleaned away—which, in prepar- 
ing the skins, must be done, as it would putrefy, and cause the feathers 
to drop off.--Idid. 

Accipent at THE SovraamrTon Docxs.—The accident at Southampton 
Docks, on Tuesday week, appears to have been of a much more serious 
nature than was supposed ; indeed, it must have been a terrific spectacle 
to those who happened to be present. When the great lifting-sheers fell 
into the dock they carried with them a length of nearly 140 feet of the 
solid masonry, comprising the walls of the dock and a vast extent of the 
foundations, weighing in the aggregate some thousands of tons. The gi- 
gantic legs of the sheers, each of 15 tons weight, appear to have snapped 
off in several places like carrots; and the massive wrought iron bolts and 
fastenings securing the various parts together were torn away as though 
they had been packthread ; while the immense blocks of granite lining 
the coping of the quay wall, tugether with immense masses of masonry, 
40 feet in depth, were swept away and eugulphed in the dock with a noise 
exceeding that of artillery or thunder, The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's steamer Madrid was alongside the quay at the time, under 
repair, her boilers having been lifted in by these very sheers only a few 
days since. Owing to the tide being high, she sustained no damage what- 
ever, the heavy pieces composing the débris of the sheers baving fallen 
outside of her into the dock, while the quay walls slipped inside. The 
sheers were of the largest kind ever made, and capable of lifting 80 tons 
dead weight at one time. They have been tested to a lift of 50 tons, and, 
while constantly used in hoisting weights of 15 to 40 tons, no symptoms 
of disturbance or instability either in reference to the sheers or the dock 
walls have been observed. The sheers were 80 feet high; and with the 
necessary chains, gearing, blocks, and hoisting apparatus, cost several 
thousands of pounds. They are now a complete wreck. The damage 
done altogether by the accident is loosely estimated at from £30,000 to 
£40,000. The eastern wall on the dock, together with its foundations, is 
nearly in ruins, as fully 140 feet in length of it has fallen into the water ; 
while a great portion of the remaining masonry is so insecure as to render 
its removal necessary. As regards the cause of the accident, it is sup- 
posed that, owing to the recent low tides, caused by the prevalence of 
heavy north-east winds, the severe frost had penetrated between the dock 
wall and the earthwork, and, acting upon a column of fresh water in the 
intervening space, as well as upon the inner part of the foundation, bad 
shaken the stability of the fabric upon with the sheers were erected, and 
caused their entire destruction. 

In the accompanying Sketch, of that part of the Docks where the acci- 
dent has occurred, the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s noble steam- 
ship Bentinck is introduced, undergoing refitment at the sheers previous 
to her departure for India some few months back.--London paper, Jan. 14. 








Prorosep Removat or Tarrry Crry Cuurcues.--The bishop of Lon 
don bas approved a plan which has been submitted to him by the Rev. C. 
Hume, M.A., Rector of St. Michael’s, Wood-street, for removing some of 
the churches in the City, with a view to a supply of some of the suburbs. 
The rev. gentleman states that a smal! number of the City churches bave 
considerable congregations, two or three of them amounting to nearly 
300. On the otber band, the attendance at some falls below 16 ; and there 
are many at which it does not amount to 50; the averege attendance at 
the churches preposed to be removed being only 33. While such is the 
state of things in the City, it bas been shown by a return made to the 
House of Commons by the sub-division of parish commissioners, that no 
fewer than 58 new churches are required in the diocese of London. Of 
this number 49 are required for the metropolitan district and immediate 
suburbs, and 9 for towns and districts within eight miles of St. Paul’s. 
Mr. Hume contends that less than 20 churches would meetthe wants 
of the population resident within the City of London Union, and con- 
sequently, at least 38 churches might be advantageously taken down 
and rebuilt in such other parts of the metropolis and its environs as are 
deficient of accomodation. The following are the details of the plan: 
The namber of churches proposed to be dealt with is 50. It is proposed 
to remove (at present) 30, and to retain 20, the parishes whose churches 
are moved to be consolidated with those which are left standing. In ar- 
ranging the incomes for the consolidated parishes the rule would be 
this : To every parish, the population of which exceeds 1,000, £450 per 
annum to be assessed ; for every additional 100 parishoners add £12 a 
year. The aggregate income of the fifty churches is £20,560; the aggre- 
gate income of the twenty proposed consolidated parishes would be 
£11,353; there would remain to the thirty churches to be removed £9.207, 
giving £306 and a fraction for each. The additional sum required to 
make up a sufficient income for a clergyman, from £500 to £700 should 
be made up in the new locality to which the church is removed. 


On this subject the Bishop of London thus addressed the editor of the 
Times, on the 10th ult. 


extent to which I have sanctioned that proposal, I am desirous of stating 


that I have expressed my approval of the principle which it embodies, 


but that I have not sanctioned any plan with regard to the number of 
churches to which it may be applied. That principle is, that, in any case 
where it can be clearly shown that a church is’ not required, it may be 
advantageously removed toa place where it ts. Each particular case 
must, of course, be dealt with by itself, after careful inquiry, and with 
full consideration of all its circumstances.” 





A Fearron Lear anp Marventous Rescvue.—Yesterday morning, 
about ten o’clock, a young lady approached the suspension bridge from 
this side, and when asked for toll inquired of the gate keeper how much 
it was, and when told the price to the island replied that shedid not think 
she was going that far, and said she ought to go for half price, as she was 
only going to the middle of the bridge. He took the toll she offered, and 
she proceeded on her way. When she reached the place where the iron 
cables touch the railing, at nearly the highest part of the bridge, Mr. Geo. 
Downey, the toll collector, observed her climbing up the railing and re- 
moving her bonnet and shawl. He ran toher only in time to catch the 
maatilla which she wore, when che broke from his grasp and leaped to the 
stream below, a distance, even at the present high stage of water, of not 
less than seventy-eight feet. The current wasfull of floating ice, and her 
destruction seemed inevitable ; she sank, then rose, then plunged wildly 
in the swollen torrent; sank again, rose once more, and then floated 
onward amid the terrent of ice, with nothing but her head and one hand oc- 
casionally visible. Several men in a skiff pnt out from a boat Iving at 
the wharf, followed her, gave her up as lost several times, but each time 
renewed the chase and finally picked her up alive, but insensible, after she 
had been in the water for nearly half an hour. Restoratives were speedily 
applied, and she was removed to the house of friends, where, we under- 
stand, she is gradually recoving from the injuries sustained from the ice 
and cold. The leap was one of the most desperate, and the escape 
instant death the most miraculous, we have ever recorded or ever seen re- 
corded. Her clothes nodoubt kept her head uppermost as she was fall- 
ing, and buyoed her up when she got in the stream. The heroine of this 
adventure is a young unmarried lady, whose name we omit at the solici- 
tation of ber friends, and who has lived here for some five years, eupport- 
ing herself by ber work as a seamstress, Those with whom she 
has resided give her an irreproachable character. The common report 
attributes the affair to a disappoinment in love matters.— Wheeling In- 
telligencer. 
Tue Irvinerre CarHepraL.—The magnificent Gothic church which bas 
been for some time past in course of erection in Gordon-square, in close 
proximity to University College, and which is intended to be the cathe- 
dral of the body of religionists of whom the late Rev. Edward Irving was 
the founder, was solemnly opened on Sunday, although the congregation 
hitherto assembling in Newman-street formerly took possession of it a 
week previously. The members of this sect assume to themselves the 
title of “The Holy Catholic Apostolic Church,” and they appear to ad- 
mit that as far as later times are concerned, the commencement of “ 
ritual manifestations,” or what are more popularly known as the “ un- 
known tongues,” date from the time when Edward Irving was ejected 
from the church in Regent-square, the ministry of which he held in con- 
nexion with the Established Church of Scotland. It was he who at that 
time founded the new church, but the form of worship which is now par- 
sued was not fully developed until some time before his death. Amongst 





| the office-bearers of the church in London may be mentioned :—Admiral 


Gambier; Mr. H. Drummond, M.P.; the Hon. Henry Parnell; Mr. J. P. 
Knight, R.A.; Mr. Cooke, the barrister; and Major Macdonald ; while 
Lady Dawson, Lady Bateman, Lady Anderson, and other ladies of dis- 
tinction, are amongst its members. Those who join this church offer » 
tenth of their annual income towards its support and extension. 

The service on Sunday morning commenced at ten o'clock precisely, 
at which hour the chief officer of the church—“ The Angel,” as he is 
termed, entered, magnificently clad, wearing a purple cape, the colour 
denoting authority. Then followed the next order of the ministry, de- 
signated “ Prophets,” with blue stoles, typical of the skies, whence they 
are supposed to draw their inspiration. Following these were “ Evange- 
lists,’ habited in red, the colour denoting the blood which flowed on the 
Cross. Then came pastors, elders. and other officers. “A liturgy was used 
very similar to that of the Church of Bogland, from which there appears 
to be very little doctrinal deviation. A sermon was preached by one of 
the elders, who inculcated various moral duties, but did not seem to ven- 
ture upon any broad or direct dogmatic teaching. Attached to the church 
isa small but very elegant chapel, which is to be used on rare occasions, 
and which we are informed by a tablet placed thereon was raised by the 
piety of two ladies, who contributed the munificent sum of £4,000 in aid 
of the work. The chief beauty of the church, however, is the altar, which 
is carved out of all sorts of coloured marble, and is superbly decorated. 
The new sect—for new it may certainly be called without disrespect, Mr. 
Irving having founded it little more than twenty years ago—bas churches 
in all parts of Europe, and of these that in Gordon-square is to be the 
central and chief.—London paper, Jan. 7. 





Oxe Dux. THe Less. —Galignani publishes the following letter from 
his Excellency Lord Howden, contradicting a statement which haa ap- 
peared in some journals, of an intended duel between his lordship and the 
Count Esterhazy, the Austrian Minister at Madrid :— 

“ British Legation, Madrid, 6th January. 

“T heave been extremely pained, both for myself and othera, at eeeing 
in several newspapers that a duel was about to take place between Count 
Usterhazy, Austrian Minister at this court, and myself. I was perfectly 
at a Joss to imagine the motive until I saw by chance in a German news- 
paper some assertions at which I am as surprised as indignant. There is 
a perfect plague in Madrid at this moment, envenoming all that is said, 
and inventing all that is not said. Iam reported to bave refused Count 
Esterhazy as my colleague in the unfortunate duel between M. Turgot 
and M. Soulé, in which | was a second, for reasons assigned in the gros- 
sest terms, and in the most offensive manner. The reason for my declin- 
ing Count Esterhazy applied equally to other members of the diplomatic 
body, as for personal reasons, which it 's unnecessary to state, I made ite 
condition, without which I should have retired, that I should act witha 
Frenchman, and I certainly could have found none more worthy or more 
agreeable than General Callier. I feel happy to state that the best rela- 
tions have always existed between Count Keterhazy and myeelf. I never 
have had the remotest intention to say anything offensive to bim, and I 
am happy to have an opportunity of showing my kindly feelings by re- 
questing you to bave the kindness to publish this letter in your estimable 
jouroal.—I remain your obedient servant, “ Howpen.” 





Rist axnp Proaress or Giascow.--Upon the occasion of the opening 
of Victoria-bridge, a “ refreshment” was given, at which the Lord Pro- 
vost thus adverted to the rise and progress of Glasgow :—It might not, 
said his lordship, be out of place, in a few sentences, to trace the rise and 
progress of Glasgow since the foundation stone of _he old Stockwell- 
bridge was laid by Bishop Rae, in the year 1345, and the site of which the 
elegant structure that had been opened this day occupied. In 1560 the 
population of Glasgow was only 4500, and the original width of the old 
bridge was but twelve feet. In 1777 it was extended to 26 or 28 feet; and 
in 1821, by the introduction of iron balustrades, it was made thirty-four 
feet. Up to 1560 the trade of Glasgow was entirely domestic, if we ex- 
cept a small trade set a-going by Mr. Walkinshaw, in the curing of sal- 
mon and herring for export. At that time no vessels visited the Clyde bat 
small wherries, for at our present harbour the people could cross the river 
without taking their clothes off. But what was the contrast at the pre- 
sent day ; vessels drawing twenty feet of water were safely moored in our 
harbour ; the river dues were upwards of £90.000 per annum; and the 
customs’ duties from £6000 to £7000. It was in the remembrance of his 
friend on bis right, the rev. Principal, when the population of Glasgow 


a sufficient proof of the necessity for building wide, spacious, and level 
bridges. The city of Glasgow could boast of two bridges, the widest in 
Britain, each 60 feet over the parapets. The next widest was London 
Bridge, being 53 feet ; the next Westminster, 48 ; the next Waterloo, 42 
feet ; and the next Southwark, 42 feet. The citizens of Glasgow had rea- 
son to be proud of their bridges. In addition to the new and — 
structure which had been opened this day they had Glasgow bridge, which 
was built to replace one begun in 1768, and opened this day eighteen 
years. In 1829 Hutcheson’s Bridge was opened. His lordship regretted 
that at the opening of to day he was only able to say “open to ber Ma- 
jesty’s lieges in terms of Act of Parliament,” for his desire was that all 
their bridges should be free. 


Retraiovs Worsurr ty ENGLaxp anp WaLts.—An importantand widely- 
interesting report and series of tables, descriptive of religious wership 
this country, bas been pablished by the Census-office. It has beea com- 
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we!l as a review of the actual condition of the various religious bodies in| 
1851, when the census returns were obtained. It shows that the popula- 
tion of England and Wales, by the last census, was 17,927,609; and that 
on Sunday, the 30h of March, 1851, there were presented at the most nu- 
merously-attended services, 2.971.258 members of the Church of England, 
3,110,782 Protestant Dissenters, 249,386 Roman Catholics, and 24,793 
other bodies. Of all denominations the number returned as present on 
the occasion was 6,356,232. The total income of the Church of Englund 
in 1851, it is estimated, was considerably upwards of £5,000,000 per 
aonum; and doubtless, since that time, it bas been largely augmented. 
The distribution of these revenues is inferred from a return in 1851. The 
bishops received £181,631 ; deans and chapters, £360,095 ; parochial | 
clergy, £3,257,159 ; whilst there was derived from church-rates £500,009. 

The number of beneficed clergy in 1831 was 10,718; the average gross | 
income, therefore, of each would be about £500 per annum. The progress 

of the Church of England, it is stated, “has in recent times been very 

rapid, and conspicuously so within the twenty years just terminated.” 

In 1831 the number of Churches and chapels of the Church of England | 
amounted to 11,825, whilst the number in 1851 was 14,077. The report | 
also contains a table showing the rates of increase, in decennial periods, of 

Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Baptists, in England and Wales. | 





Tux Port or Honour.—The young officers who formed the military 
household of the King, (Louis XVIII.) and whom it was sought to wound 
to the heart by incessant comparisons betwixt them and the soldiers of | 
the Empire, would not suffer the least affront. Thence arose duels every | 
day, and a little population of duellists. * * One of these entered the | 
Café Francais, on the Boulevard, at the corner of the Rue Laffitte. Glanc- | 
ing round contemptuously, on all whom he found in the café, “ There is | 
no finding,” said he, “any one to give a touch of one’s sword to, this | 
morning.” On which a gentleman in spectacles answered, * You are mis- 
taken, sir ; give me your card.” On the card was “ The Count of 7 
The gentleman in spectacles gave his address ; it was, “ The Marquis of 
—.” “M. le Compte,” said the Marquis, in the most tranquil tone of | 
raillery, “‘ I never put myself out of the way, nor alter my habits for any- 
thing in the world. I rise late in the morning. We will fight, then, to- | 
morrow at noon.” Then the Marquis called the waiter: “ Here,” cried | 
he, handing the waiter the Count’s card, “ are two thousand francs. Go | 
to the ‘ Pompes Funébres’ and order a funeral in the highest style, to this | 
gentleman’s name and address. The burial will be the day afier to-mor- | 
row, and I will have M. le Compte buried as if he were a Marquis.” The | 
bully duellist was in his turn intimidated, and the matter was settled, 
without a meeting.—. Memoirs of Dr. Veron. 





Friar Tock AGarw.—On the 21st ult., the somewhat novel ceremony of 
eonsecrating an English abbot was performed by Cardinal Wiseman, at 
the Church of St. Gregory. Dr. Burder, the abbot elect, abandoned the 
Charch of England about eight years ago, and entered the new Trappist 
monastery of St. Bernard, in Leicestershire, where he rendered bimself so 
acceptable to his brethren, that at the end of three years they elected bim 
their superior. The provincial-general of the order, however, would not 
ratify the election, on account of the short time the doctor had served in 
the monkish ranks, and he was therefore obliged to content himself for 
four years more with the secondary dignity of prior. On Wednesday. 
Cardinal Wiseman installed him in his full rank, and Dr. Burder, as abbot 
of St. Bernard’s, with shaven crown and Carmelite gown, paraded up and 
down the church between two Italian bishops, all with their croziers be- 


fore them, whilst a full choir thundered out an impressive “Te Deum.” | 


Another English Trappist monk took part in the ceremony, acting as the 
cardinal’s deacon, his powerful frame and thoroughly Anglo Saxon fea 
tarer, in combination with the monkish garb, reminding one irresistibly of 
the Friar Tuck class of anchorites who figure in our early ballads and 
traditions. Dr. Manning preached upon the occasion.— Leader, Jan. 7. 


Wno wi. Cor tue Ticer’s Nans? Tue Question ANsweRED.—The 
Tiger in the menagerie at Hull has had its nails pared at last, without 
any accident. Mr. Taylor, veterinary surgeon, was the operator; and 
several medical gentlemen were present to advise and assist in the opera 
tion. Sponges, well saturated with chloroform, were fastened to the end 
of long staves, and held to the tiger’s nose. He broke several of these, 
and seemed disposed, in this unceremonious way, to disappoint all expec- 
tations of success. For some time no opportunity was afforded of perfor- 
ming the operation ; but when 2 lbs. 8 oz. of chloroform had been used, 
the animal was so far stupified as to induce Mr. Taylor to commence. 
Still, it was a task very far from pleasant to commence the operation. 
Ropes were got round the animal’s neck, and his head was drawn close to 
the bars of the den, and the animal kept close down, so as to prevent the 
struggles which he was expected to make. By Mr. Taylor’s exertions, 
also, smaller ropes were slipped over each of the tiger’s paws, which not 
only rendered him helpless, but were of use in pulling « ach paw, as wanted, 
under the bars, to have the claws drawn, which was epeedily done by the 
aid of a pair of forceps. Since the Operation he has continued hearty. 


THe Morcce.—During 1853, there were deposited at the Morgue of Par- 
is 395 dead bodies, being 30 lees than in 1852, That number consisted of 
254 men 51 women, and 90 newly-vorn children. Out of the 305 
adults, 277 were recognised, and 97 of that number claimed by their fam 
ilies to give them burial. The different kinds of death may be thus clas- 
sifled :—14t suicides, 94 accidental deaaths, 37 sudden deaths, 26 deathe 
by submersion, the cause of which is not known, and 7 by murder. In ad- 
dition, out of the newly-born children, 22 cases of infanticide were ascer- 
tained, and 10 persons guilty of that crime were tried and condemned. 
Suicides, sudden deaths, and murders have undergone a diminution as 
compared with the preceding year, but the cases of accidental death and 
of deposits of newly-born children bave increased.” The increase in the 
item of accidental death may be attributed to the immense works of con- 
straction which are being executed on so many points.—Galignani 

Her Maszsty’s Sienor.—During the severe weather of last week, the 
deep snow presented an opportunity for the enjoyment of sledge drives in 
the neighbonrhool of Windsor. Oa Wednesday afternoon, Prince Albert 
drove her Majesty in the Royal Sledge, towards Staines; the Princesses 
following in a second Sledge ; and on Friday morning, the Queen, attend- 
ed by Viscountess Jocelyn, again drove out ; the Prince of Wales, accom- 

nied by the Earl and Countess of Shelbarne, following in a second 

ledge.—The Royal Sledge is drawn by two grey horses, across whose 
backs are thrown leopard-skins ; in the network over the harness are sus- 
pended small circular bells, mounted with feathers, besides larger bells. 
which produce three different notes. The body of the Sledge is painted 
with a dark ground. cross-barred with gold ; and the jvside is lined witb 
red velvet. Her Majesty is attended by Col. Bouverie and Col. Seymour ; 
and the outriders and grooms wear their scarlet liveries’ The second 
Sledge, containing the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice, with their 
Governess, was driven by Colonel Grey ; and was drawn by two grey 
horses. The children’s Sledge is simply made from a carriage, and drawn 
by a pony.— London Vews, Jan. 14. 








_ Corises ov Puarmacy.—An association of chemists and draggists has 
just been instituted, for the purpose of establishing what has long been 
much needed in this country, a college of pharmacy. This association 
designates itself the British Association of Chemists and Druggists, and 
in an excellent address to the entire body of chemists and druggist of the 
United Kingdom, it states their number at somewhere about 10,000, and 
that in order to confer upon this body, respectable in social positions as in 
numbers, a professional status, the committee proposes, in the first instance, 
a complete and recognised registration of all duly qualified chemists and 
druggists, and that the functions of this association sball be limited to the 
ting of certificates of qualification, to maintaining a complete regis- 
of all persons posressing such certificates, and to the proper discharge 

of a board of examiners.— London paper. 





InsoLvency ov THE Ear. or Derpy’s Broruer.—The case of the 
Hon. Heary Tbomas Smith Stanley, brother to the Earl of Derby, was 
heard lately under the protection act. Mr. Sargood appeared to oppose 
for a Mr. Lewis. The schedule only contained five creditors, and the con- 
sideration debts were £626. The insolvency was attributed to having 
been sued by Mr. Joel, a bill discounter, and other creditors, and to their 
refusal to give him indulgence. The schedule, to which the insolvent 
was sworn, also stated that this year the insolvent had received £720 from 
the Earl of Derby, and £180 last year. The insolvent bad £120 owing to 
bim. On being called, the insolvent did not answer. The Commissioner 
looked over the schedale, and recorded the non-appearance of the insolvent. 
He simply said he could not extend the protection. The case was virtually 
struck out of the list. ; 


Anorser Doctor or Wi.p-peasts.--An occurrence of asingul ir nature 
happened on Monday night last, at Wombwell's Menagerie, Castle Terrace, 
During the feeding of the aniimais the lion Wallace wer seen toru:h wildly 
to and fro in bis den, and on closer observation it was ascertained that a 
large bone, wh.ch be had been attempting to swallow, bade uck cross- 





| down the lion’s mouth, and succeeded in displacing the bone with his 
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ways in bis throat, almost suffocating him. Two of the keepers instantly 
entered the cage. One of them bad a pitchfork, the handle of which he 
got into ibe animal's mouth, after which he courageously thrust bis arm 


hand. Considerable excitement prevailed at the time amongst the visitors 
and others, great anxiety being also felt for the safety of the intrepid 
keepers. The lion soon recovered.— English paper 10th ult. 


AN Ancient .iss.—The Bury Post says :—*“ A donkey has just died at 
Fornbam All Saints, having attained the venerable age of 70 years and 
upwards, It formerly belonged to the Cornwallis family, and was ridden 
by the Lady Ann, after whom it was named; bat a few years ago, being 
parted with on account of its then old age it came into the family of Mrs. 
Browne, of Fornbam, through whose considerate kindness it had for a long 
time lived a life of qase, ranging at large over the fields, and latterly had 
been fed on bran and soft food, in consequence of its inability to eat grass, 
the teeth being completely worn away.” 


Secretary or Srate ror Scorianp.--The Town Council of Aberdeen, 
in reference to the petition for the appointment of a Secretary of State for 
Scotland, resolved, at their last meeting, by a majority, “ That such an 
appointment as that for which their influence was now asked was uncalled 
for and inexpedient.”— Edinburgh Witness. 

CuRLING Civss.--During the last year, sixteen new clubs were admitted 
into the Royal Caledonian Curling Clab—twelve belonging to Scotland, 
one to England, and three to the Canadian branch. There are now 270 
associated clubs, embracing about 12,000 members. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 266, sy “ Locus Junior.” 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 265. 





Whit. Black 
1. Qto K Sch. B tke Q (beet) 
2 KtwQBBch | K to B 4 (best) 
% QKtP2ch K the Q P 
4. R to Q 4 double check K tw K 3. 
5. Bteo Q5ch | K two B 4, 
6. Ktto K 7 checkmate 


To Corresronpents.— M. G. (and others). We are sorry that so much la- 
bour should have been thrown away. We wrote “ can not be effected in five 
moves”; the printer left the not out and sent proof. We corrected the proof, 
and put the not in; the printer, however, put it not m. These things will oc- 
cur.-—* Locus, Jr.’ We insert your amended eccentricity—shall be glad to hear 
further from you ; but remember there is no danger of putting too much work in 
a 3, 4, or 5 move Problem.— T'yro” shall have due attention next week. 


*.* Mr. Perrin informs us that in our statement regarding his late match with 
Mr. Thompson, at the N. Y, Chess Club, injustice was done to the latter gentle 
man. It should read thus: Mr. P. 3, Mr. T. 1, drawn 1. 





PROFESSIONAL CAR D. 


M RS. EDWARD LODER, OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Profes 
fessor of Italian and KRaxwlish Svoging, No. 10 Carr I Place, Bleecker Street Mra B. la 
der’s system of teaching, tested by thirteen years succesefa! practice in New York, insures a rapid 


and perfect developement of voice, purity of style, and brilliancy of execution 
apply personally or by letter at 10 Carrell Place, 


For termes, & 


RSs. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late A, LIA Ll. NORTHALL, continue » In 


N struction in Singing, at her res i » ckor Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Lui« septld 4me 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 

WALES.—BILLS UF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BAN® OF LIV BE 
ed Kingdon 
CENTER & CO., 

cor. Old Sip and W ter Street, New York 


POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable w any of the Banks iv the Uni 


For Bale by 
Oct8—6ms 





THE CHOICKST AND MOST ELEGANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BCOK OF THE SEASON. 


EORGE P. MORRIS’S PORTICAL WORKS, COMPLETE ; with 18 experb engravings, 

ET trom original designs Weir and Darley, and « Portrait of the author, by the la « Henry 
Inman, elegantly printed on the fine vellum paper. I vol., in cloth, full gilt, $6; in morvece, 
extra. $7, 

The world-wide popularity of many of these exquisite sorgs and poems, which bave become 
honsehold w rdsin a mostevery palace and cottage, will, the publisher is confident, ineure for 
this—the only complete edition of the author's poerer —the largest circulation, 

‘* This author understands, better than any other poet in the country, the subtic and visible 
links which conneet words aod music.’ Nati ntelligencer 

This book will be the admiration of every one who admires what !« beautiful to the eye, or 
graceful to a refined and cultivated taste,’’—Allany Argus 
ast published by 


nal 


CHARLES *°RIBNER 
No.1 


15 Nasean at 


JANUARY NUMBER JUST PUBLISHiD. 
THE ONLY LADY’S BOOK IN AMERICA. 


So pronounced by the entire Press of the United States 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 18654. 
TWENTY-FPOURTH YEAR —100 PAGES OF READING MATTER EACH MONTH 
By the vest American Authors, 

A New and Thrilling Story Cerainly the most intensely interesting one ever written, entitled 
The Trials of a Neediewoman. 

BY T.s. RTHUR. 

Will be commenced in the Feb: wary number. 


THE ONLY COLOURED FASHIONS upon «hich any reliance can be placed, received di 
rect from Paris, and adapted to the taste of American Ladies by our own '* Fashion Kditor,”’ with 
full directions. 

DRESS MAKING.—Our monthy deser'ption of Drees Making, wih plane to cat by Nome 
but the latest fashions are given. The directions are eo pisin, thas every lady can be her own 
dress maker. 

EV EKOIDERY. —An infinite variety In every nomber 

DRESS PATTERNS. —Ipfants’ and chileren's dres-es, with dereriptions how to make them 
All kinds of Crochet aud Netting work. New pawer.s for Cloaks, Mantelets, Talmas, Collars, 
Chemisettes, (ndersleeves—with fall directions Vvery new p ttern, of any portion of a lady's 
dress appears first in the Lady's Book, a» we receive a from Parmevery two montha. 

THE NURSERY.—This subject is treated upon frequently. 

8G Godey's Inveluable Receipts upon every Subject— 

Indi« ible to every family, worth more then the whole cost of the hook. 

MUs1C.—Three dollars worth is given every year. 

DRAWING.—This art can be tanght to any child, by « series of drawings in every number for 


1854. 
MODEL COTTAGES. —Cottage plane and cottage furniture will be contineed as w 
SPL*NDID STEEL LINE & MEZZUTINT ENGRAVINGS in every wamber, 
ways to be found in Gotey 
Godey’s Lad. 's Beok contains 
gasines to gel the same aumount o' 


ual. 

They are al 

prostesty that for which you have to take at least three other ma 
informa ion 


“the Lady's Book is « periodical literary treasure to the fair sex of American. Every 











lady should be a subscriber—every citizen should sce that it graces the table of his wite or dangh- 
ter. It is a fountain of nnexeeptonably pure and instructive Merateresand an unfailing source of 
the purest inte'lectnal enjoyment. Codey adopts for his motto, ‘* Exceisior’’—more elevated . and 
bis unrivalled eate: prise = vindicating its propriety "— Badon Clarion. 


fme Copy one year eee eee 
Two Copies one pear . . : 5 


Five Copies one year, and «n extra copy to the person sending che elub 19 00 
Righ: Copies one year see MOinc vee chee tee Mes cobs i é 1% 0 
Kieven Uopirsone year... ......00 oo 605.66 > seeaeiel bates wccbe eee 
Be odey’s Lavy’s Hook and Arthur's Home Magazine will be both sent one 

FORT OBB .. 00 0 se vce cecccce obo mhp haassbe hac 3m 


1. A GODEY, No 113 Chestnat-et., Philadetphia. 
BF Bpecimens sent if desired. 


F°® LIVER POOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
James West. The Steamship will depart with the United Hrates Malls for 2 positively 
om Sacurday, Pebroary 4th, at 12 o'clock, M., from ber berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
No berth secur-d antil paid for - . ae ‘ whe 
r , bev va! led accommod. tions for cleganee and eomf rt 
ergot = WARD K. COLLENS & Cl. Se Wall Beer. 
Paeeer gers are requested to be on bowra =. uw 


4AM. 
The seamahip / ACI FIC willl eaceeed the ATLANTIC and wail Feb. lk, ila 


ee 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance bas now been in use for more then three years, and te 
bow pronounced by those whe hawe em it, a the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be giv dren Tt is tp wigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow 
els, a8 it does pot rou” ou ibe stomach as it oceure with «0 many of the articles daily empleyed in 
families, Prepared only and for sale, w and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemiete 


1 Broadway, aad 2), bh Avenue, cor Bh Ptrect 


M. B. Jot resstved trem Londen, the gesut LAYS WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, te 
barn eight hours genuine A. BAROLAY'S ua . 


THE LONDON ART JOURNAL. 


Price TS cents Containipg Three Meenificeent Bteel Rneravings end a» 
The January Nomber of THE LONDON ART JOURNAL A Jeu 


UST RECEIVED 
merous Wood (Cuts 
nal of the Arte 


Tiieere atic Raising the Maypole. Engraved by FE. Goodall. from the pletere of F. Good 
all AR , in the Vernon Gallery —The Virtece. Fngreved by T Garner, from the pleture by 
T. Stothard, R.A., in the Vernon Gallery.—Hy\ae end the Nymphs Engraved by F. Reffe, 
from the Group by J. Gibson, R.A, in the Vernon Gallery - Framples f Geman Artistes 
Lateksky Contents —Lithography aed other Novelties In Printing, by R. Heant, What te 
Heraldry ' by W. Partridge, 111. Kaleung the Maypole. The Crysts! Palace end the Pabbeth, & 
Dr.G_¥. Waagen. Haydon and Beechy on the Vebicle Re nelds. F Deal 
ing. The Pieta of Michael Angelo, fi) The Creat Mast 
Progress of Art Meoufacture, fl Framples ef Creat Artiets , 
during the Middle Ages. by T. Wright, F.8.A. 10. The lLawsofA 
Mre. Opte, by Mre ©. Hall Art in the Provt des. Art in the ¢ 
Proverbial Philosophy. Minor Topics of the Month Reviews, &c 
Bubseription for 184.—@8, or 75 cents each part 


VIRTUR % Jobu Sweet, New York, and sold by all Booksellers 







FON 4200 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


N°Y READY. Price Three Dollars. Neatly bound in c'oth, git, THE PILGRIM Fa 
THERA, or The Founders of New England in the Reign of James the let, By W. M. Barr 

lett, author of ©’ Forty Days in the Desert,’’ dc. Llustiated by 28 Superior Steel Engraving and 

numerous Illustrations upon 

VIRTUE, 8ON A OO., 3 John Street, New York, and sold by all Booksellers 





SHEIL’S IRISH BAR. 


NOW READY, 


Py the Right Hon, Richari Lalr Shell, MP. Wht 
Ry Dr, Shelton Mackensie, 2 Vols, I2mo, cloth. Portrait and Autograph 


SERTCHES OF THE IRISH BAR 
Memoir and Notes 


Letter, #2 
William Gilmore Simms. 
PORWS. DESCRIPTIVE, DRAMATIC, LEGENDARY, AND CONTEMPLATIVE, Hy 
William Gilmore Simms, LL.D ith Portrait on Steel. 2 Vols, I2me, cloth. 82%). s 
THE PARTISAN A Romance of the Revolotion. By William Gilmore Simms New and 


revised Kdition. With iliestrations by Darley. j2me., cloth, 81 2s 

THE YEMASSEE. A Romance of Bonth Caroling, By Wm (limore Simms 
vised edition. With Illustrations by Darley. l2mo. Cloth, $12 

iH. W. Herbert. 

THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND ; or, The Times of the Revolutions of 162 end lew 
Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol., l2me, cloth, 2nd edition, $1 2% 

THE KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND FRANCE 
1 vol,, 12mo, cloth, 81 25. 

THE CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE 


A cow and re 


Ny 
By Heory W. Herbert 


From the Crusaders to the Mareschals of Loule XTV 


By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 81 2% 
MARMADUKE WYVIL : an Historical Romance of 81. My Hemry W terbert. New and 
revised edition. 1 vol., I2me, cloth, $1 & 
Allee Carey. 
CLOVERNOOK , or, Recollections of ovr Home in the West. Hy Allee Carey With tne 
trations by Darley. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, Sth edition, $1 
SECOND SERIES OF CLOVERNOOK, By Allee Carey Unilorm with the above, 81 


1 vol., dime, eleth, 24 edition, $1 
l2me, cloth, 


HAGAR ; a ®tory of To Day, By Alice Carey 
LYRA, AND OTHER PORMA, Hy Alice Carey 


Caroline Chesebro’. 
DRBAM.LAND BY DAY LIGHT , « Panorama of Romance 
illustrations by Darley I2mo, 24 edition, $1 25 
ISA; a Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro 
THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT 
cloth, 24 edition, $1 


1 vol (be 


Hy Caroline Chesebro’, With 


1 vol., 12me, cloth, 24 edition, $1 
Hy Caroline Chesetre 


a Theme for the Time 1 vol., Ime, 


J. ® REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, Now York 


PUTNAM'S MONTHLY-—FEBRUARY. 
NOW READY. 


CONTENTS, 


1. WARHINGTON'S KARLY DAYS, Iilustrations 
ly—Primary Leseone— Washington's Surveying Kapedition 
MODERN ORKEK CUSTOMS 
PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMERT 
politan Hull)—Interior of Metropolitan Hall 
Interior of Castle Garden— Hippodrome, 
MEMOIRS OF DR. VERON 
BOARDING SCHOOLS, FRENCH ANT OTHER 
NOTES FROM MY KNAPRACK., Number! 
AURTRIAN BALT-MINKS 
ANNEXATION 
AT KE! 
THE MAYFLOWER . wD PARODY 
OT POURKL OF PORTRY AND PARODY, 
tue LATEST HI<TORIC DOURT: THE PROBLEM OF THR LOFT PRINCE 
RTAGE-COACH STORIES. (Continued) 
EDITORIAL NOTE 
1. Lireratune—Americar 
2. Fine Ante 
3. Boowns Keoriven 


Residence of the Washiogton Pami 
The burve) ers Camp 


l\instrations Lafarge Hotel (Pront of Metre 
roadway Thestre—DBowery Theatre 





Be—-seerterse 


; 
14. 
Baglish, French, and German 





e whieh is threw 






“ We consider it a point of patriotinm to take Putnam , for this le the Mag 
down at London and Edinbureh like a gauntlet ; take it up who dere! As Putnam comes to ts 
on the first of the month, we teke it op with the feeling of one who sees some Ling roll to bie feet 
which he bestiates (0 examine; it may be a blessing-—it may bee bombebell. he eves it whetfully 








and handles it with tremulous fingers. No one can be ine ferent to Putnem’s monthly coming 
and this fact is the ground of bie and our Lellef, that the Mayer « will be o permanent and ever 
growing lustitution Tt i» not necessary to say, yet we do say lt, that Putnam's ina coud Ma 
cine Home Journal 
Terms. 
Subscribers rem 'ttine $5 promptly sAvance, will receive the wo for one year, post patd, in 


any pert of the United states, with! 0 m lew 











Clabes of six, Postmasters and Cle gymen supplied at $2—they peying postage, ° te per pow 
sa he firettwo vo he Me sine neatly bound in cloth, may pow be i ’ sony hoot 
selier. Mrice, $2 s halls #5 Covers for binding the volumes, 2 cents each 

Kubae era remit willy . e Vaegasine f 4, and « complete set o The Hihee 
trated Record of the lr etry of All Nations covtaining WO eng aving® The t+o bound vei 
umes for 1463. and the I|.uetrated Record, will be supplied for 

G. P. PUTNAM 4 O0O ) Pork Place 


THB POULTRY BOOK. 
APPLETON & CO., 346 BROADWAY. 
rPuBLien THIS WeeEK, 
(in consort with the London Publishers.) 
, ) the © r agement, Broedi: 1 Med 

THE POULTRY BOOK. Comprising the Characteristice, Mangement, Breeding, an 
cal Treatment of Pouliry—being the rosulte of personal observation and the practice of the best 
breeders. By the Rev. W. Wirefield, and O. W, Johnson, Kaq With twenty two coloured re 
presentations of the moet celebrated birds, drawn from We, by Harrheon Weir,—and numerour 
wood ents Ilvol. royel vo, Extra ctoth, gittedges, Price 9% , 

This js the most complete and elegant work ever published on the ® ihject of Pou iry The em 
tribators have rendered it an authority which can ve consulted with confice: ce in all tte depart 
ments. It t« very full in Its detniis in -eference to the management of fowls, and in aceurate par 
ticulars of the charactertet « rent variet\es 

D. APPLETON & CO., 16 Broadway 
(Removed from 2) Mroadway.) 


». 


s of the dit 


' TOM MOORD’S LIFE AND LETTERS—PART 6. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLICN THI® WEEK. 
MEMOIRS, JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS MOOKE 
Lord John Heoesell, M.P, Part6, Price 2% cents 
‘ le : ¢ it pert Thora Moore is 
Aa Ameriean republication, in numbers efa work of great literary merit 
the leat of the great poets that flonriehed in the bese'nning of the centor® 4 tiewraphy of him, so 
ably written, must be eagerly sought after, the public are greatly indebted te the Desers, Apple 
ton for the cheap and elegant manner in whiclt they have lened ft."’~ V. ¥. Com, Ade 
** This werk hae been looked for with much interest by the adm rere of (he + wenteat bard of mo 
dem iesan The werk hes not disappointed os, The sparkling viverity of Moore's letters will 
recommend them a» models of style to those who sim at eminence ty epistolary corr 
—Athany Lryise: 
PD. APPLETON &€ CO 
WORKS OF THOWAS MOORE 


hdited by 


poblich uniform with the above, the COMPLETE PORTICAL 
(Collected by himeelf) The ten volomer of the English edi 
ion, complete in one bandsome oetavo volume.  astrated with several -piendid Mt Kogras 
fng+, and a fine Portrait of the Author, Price @1 in marlin; or extra gilt, with gilt leaves, $4 

Turkey morocco, % , or on cheaper paper, with Portratt only, and 4 plates, price 82. 


FLUSH TIMES IN MISSISSIPPI AND ALABAMA. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
HAVE 4027 PUBLISHED THE #EVENTH EDITION OF 
FLUSH TIMES IN MI-RISSIPPI ABD ALARSRA Ry Joseph U. F. Baldwin, With He 
' Hiustreious. ivol Tmo > . 
"oak bove ever iemned from the Press, whieh have been so favourably reee'ved by the 
Public as this one. Like Irving's Knilekerbocker, it entertains and gratifies all readers. Pow 
seaxing much of that seme polish and elegance which characterises Irving «works, its spirit of be 
mour {s, it possible. more deep and more fresh in the Incidents and charecters of which it treats. 
The “ Fines Times’ are thoee of our own day, gee are onr own citivens and ac 
calntances. The evthor is an accomplished scholar, and the spirit with which he writes over 
ves with genial howe ar No one, whe is at ail prepared for enjoying an entertas wok 
Can forego the perusal of thie volame without depriving him-elf of mach geanine grat’! 
A few Criticisms of the Press. 
+ & decidedly happy producto. for all who love fun and novelty.’ —Penansy!venian, 
4 series of dashing, grapble and able sketches.""—Worees, Dally. 
© There t* not a pege of the book that fe not invested with the deepest interest.’ —Hom. Ady 
“They are brim full of humeour.''—- Western Messenger. 
“abounds in sparkling wit and trrestetible homonr.''—Newark Adv. 
His pictures of life in the West are trrestetitte v=. #, Gasetre, 
* Tt will charm ewny the bines and rob life of its cares —Linehburg Virgin ise q 
‘ Brilliant in wit and frrestetible in bumeowr. the author ts e man to write books to eudare* — 
Chanbers’ (Ala) Teltrane. aad 
*- Worthy of Goldemith in fis easy and quiet satire and its smooth descriptions.” ~ outhers 
Literary Messenger. Z : 
* Let all bypochondriacs parchase tt le work. It must core them.’’—Charleston ¢ pare 
“ We heave had few native productions of thir kind more graphic or more trely original."’"—New 
York Tritane. 
* No book of more ham our, satire, eloquence and beauty has beeu pobdliched im this conutry for 
many yeare.|'— Richmond Eequirer. : 
‘* Pintehed and immutable contributions to literature of irresic Idle wit aod bumonr,'’— Riek 
moni Ik«pateb. ssinae dante rt 
Copies frwarded by wal! (postage petd) or rece’ the « amour 
: D. APPLETOR & CO. M6 & 8 Rroedway 








(Removed from Mo. 29) 
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MRS. KIRKL AND'S NBW AND KLEGANT GIFT BOOK. 
AUTUMN HOURS. 


M Kiwkieed. | vol ly Ulasteated with fine steel engrerviogs, oo 
. Bound ia cloth, alt gilt, © _ orecce, 8 W 


ALSO, JUST IKF#UERD, 


Ew TIONS OF THE EVENING BOOK. By Mrs. © 
PE Bein designe by Dallas, engraved by Bart. | vol., 
Moroeto cave, BH 
A BOOK FOR THE HOME CTRCLE. 
Biastseied with fine steel engravin 
fall gilt, $3 50, In Moroeco extra, 
” ey welaad cortainly botde an artist Senet tn painting original characters, 
begks sbou ad Y Home Journe 
Artand genias shave vied with each other in the production of these volumes 
tasteful, pare ia ite morality, and Btted to charm end instruct the home circie 
well kno en as 008 of cur most accomplished aathors " — Christian Intel 
"The choicest of the prodactions thet have emanated from her pen They are, for the most 
part, sketwwhes of American life, out door end domestic.'’ — Troy Whig 
ILAMVSTRATED EDITION OF ot ERIES OF A BACHELOR. A Pook 
Ik Marvel. i vol, #vo. With 2 elegant engravings, from designs by Darley. 
moroceo extra, W 
"[Mestraied in a most graphic and beautiful style."’— Boston Tr anacr4 
astrative and cAmirably, well fl done ~N. ¥. Observer 
Dp yd coloured paper , its admirable ay 88 the besuty of the !lastrations, 
the most eurnptucus laeues of the American VM. ¥. Goerier & Eaquirer. 
—helepld 6, J. T., BACRED MOUNTAINS; in ry Bro. and lam, with elegant Ko 
crevings 


Oy Mino 
greved by burt 


M. Kirkland, Elegantly Mee 
fvo., cloth, full gilt, |. re) 


Ano original Mra. ©. M. Kirkland. Ele 
. _— designs by i Hfitiard and Dallas. | voi., v0 
in whieb these 


The matter is 
Mra. Kirkland is 


of the Heart 
Ia cloth, full 


MMADLEY's, J. T.. SACRED SCENES ; in 1 vol. Avo and 12mo., with elegant Engravings 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassan Mtreet 





NEW AND CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 
FOR THE HOLIDAY?. 
RS. TUTHILLS TIP TOP: Or, A Nowe Are. 1 vol, 
nee bau Ary Ky EEN BONNETS. 1 vol., limo 
RAVADOCIO. A “ook for the loys end virls 
Iliuatrated 


limo. Iilustraied. 
Illustrated 
lvol. Iustrated, 
eas a divert Perce. 1 vol 
a OLAND BOURNE'S GOLDEN LINK 1 vol 7 
M.OLAND BOURNE X MILVERBTRING 1 vol., 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER. Hy Nieris A Touching _ 
A GRANDMOTHER'S RECOLLECTIONS se 4 Kile Rodman. | vol., imo 
PAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS. By C. B. Burkhardt. With 17 engravings 
14mo 


con 
URULS FRANK NOME STORIES, tn 6 With 8 beautiful tinted 


UR’'S POPULAR TALES, for the Rich and Poor, in 6 vols 
.: « “urn . CHARLES BCRIBNER, 145 Nassau-st 


Ill sstrated 
Iastrated 
lvol. & cents 
Illustrated 
lv 


vols engravings in 


- AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, ©. E. 


REFERENCE IN LONDON 
Meesns. Gire, Mitts & Co., Bankers, 
REFERENCES. 


How. Petree MoO, 
President of the 
A* Simpson, by 


How. Jous Beventy Rowson, 

Obief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto 
Wrasam li. Rostwson, Req, 
om General, 


Bank of Montreal. 


ashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Musexs. Gumour & Co. 


Montreal 


Gev. Hon 
Jane U-? 


Hadson Ray Co., Montreal * Merchants, Montreal, 
Messne Leunevnrss Rovta & Co., Merchants, Montreal 


TARRANT'S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various Ills to which that complaint gives rise, 
invaluable remedy, being at owce palatable, sale and efficacious, 


Tarrant’'s Compound Extract of Cabebs and Copabia bes become very 





it is an 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—o all cases of Irritation or acid 
the stomach, heart burn and const veness, It has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOUN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant.) Druggteat, 
No. 278 Greenwich Bt., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 
reen, Kugene Dupuy, John Milbaa, Dallue & Co., 


For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co T.T.a 
Vasking, LI 


on Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCTIRTY, 
No. % Cornhill, London, 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
ute INSTITUTION offers the assored very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre 
miam as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be lsened, entitling the assured, whether at the paym ment of his frst pre 
mium, or at any future period, wo horrow upon tnterest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay 
ment made—without aay rexponsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise, nor will the policy (the 
ealy security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon 

aesured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Soetety an tmmedtiate paymens 
of one half te annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 


Ap >'tonnts are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Ag weies are ostablished throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

Bitiotteon, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, e John Mona, 

&. Symes, Haugh Croft, J. Leander Starr 
Josep Thompron, A. ©. Barelay, | T. Volley Gratiaa. 
CUharies Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 

OOLONTAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B.  Eahnen, A. La Rooane, BR. Fabre, Wm. Lann, Rev 
. Flanagan, Theo, Hart, Heary Judah 
fi. G.A ‘tn 4. Btrachan, T. ©. 
8. Cunard, Tremain, Hu. Pryor. 


Moatren! . 


Halifax N.S... Kinnear, Hon. 


P. ©, Till, Agent, 
j R. F. Haren, W. Wright, B. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 
W. Jack 
w 
Crowdy, Hon. J 
BE. L,. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for Britieth North American Colonies 
D. D,. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
OMee— Mowtemar. 


mM. Join, N. B 


J. Starr, Agent 
Ht. W. THoyles, Hon. J Nead, Hon. 0 


&. John’s, Newfoundland, feet WN. Babb 





THE EQUITABLE FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY. 
400 Wet Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Utfice art, Moderate and Kquitabie Rates of Premium for each 
class of rink Annual Division of profits, 
The Beultabic Fire O'fice will by a constant analysis of ite own experience from time to tiwe, 
euch rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investigation will be made inte each clase of risk, and a retarn of one 
my OY fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
bare ta force for three years 
The [usured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Soctaty, and entitled according 
6 the plan of the Company toa retarn of balf the profits. 
Agencies are osiad blished throughout the Colonies 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON 
A. ©. Bareiar, Beq., Chairman. 
Faapenion Monats, Kae 
Caas. Thos. Sewann, Beg. 
Joun Suaw, Rag 
Francis F. Woovnovsn, Raq. 
Wit14m H. Preston, Bag., Serdeary 
auprrons, 
! 


Omantrs Dewsverr, Esq. 
Hoga Crort, Bea. 
Joun Moss, Esq. 


Epucen S&S, Sruns, Esq. 
Crawert Tasor, kee 
Tuomas W aer, ksq. 


Hernr Eres, Bsa Tuomas Wissaus, Eaq. 
BANKERS. 
Messas. Girs, Muss & Co 
Mesaxs. Cagpare, lurre & Rosset, Soliciiors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
Wm. Lonn, J. Torrance, A 
W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart 
J. Tremain, Hou. & Canard, T. C 
Strachan 


La Rocque, J. Frothingham, 


MeKensie, B. RK 


Hon 
abre, A 


Monuow 


Kinnear, H. Pryor, J 
P. ©. Will, Agew 
Gray, W. Jack, J. V 


Hallux, N.S er | 


R. F. Haron, W. Wright, 
Thurgar 


& John, N.B.. Hon. J. H. 


W. J. Starr, Agent, 
J a, we Seem, Hou. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, W. M 


RE. L 
Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. 
Obaries Healey, Thomas Dawson. 


&. John's, Newfocodland, 


Jarvis, Agent. 
Hutchinson, Fon 


L. W. Gall, Agent 
STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies 
>», D. MACK ENZIBR, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Montamat. 


Charlottetown, P. FE. Island, . } 


FREDERICK R 
I 


NATIONAL L LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENOY AT NO. Tl WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $23,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, Id Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th Judy, 1838, 
“A Savore Bawk ros tas Wioow asp tas Ournan.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef $100,000, 


Ta United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p — for Insurance on 
Léves at their General Agency, No. 7] Wall street, New York, and at A 

ronghons the State. 
Porsams eving to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA Insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Loca) Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of ourreat Dasineas. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at | o'clock, P. M 
Pamphiets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the offies, Ne. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, SEW Togs. 


James Boorman, Cc. B. Habteht, 
John J. Palmer 4 ©, Tuoker, 
John G. Holbrooke, G. Stoat, 


Daniel Parish, | ay Gaillard, Jr 
Paul Spofford | Robert J. Dillos, 
Henry Ludiam, ! Caled Barstow. 
BARKERS 
The Leather Manefacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SsOLICTTOR 
RORERT J. DILLOY, 
MEDICAL BX ANINE RS: 
*.%, S ERNE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


C. B. HABICUT, General Ageos 


Wal 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York, 





UNION BANE OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF BOOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 14 Broadway. 


plication at any of the offices of the American Express Co. 
‘o's Philadelphia Express 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. & Wall Street, New York 
RY NOW PREPARED, im addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in ite various branches, and lovite the attention of the public to their propo 
als for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annoities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad 
justed on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, wi!! be found lower than those of other Com 
panies , whilst their large capitel and reserved fund, together with the personal —peee of 
the shareholders ler @ guarantee of security unparalleled in this epantry Wey oe *, contain 
Tables of Rates, and every information relating to the subject. may be had at the « 
be Company ts willing to insure to the extent of TWENTY FIVE THOL SAND DOLLARS, 
on an unex eptionable life 
The onthoreed 2 Zephiol of the © cmpany is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
apital, and Sarplas aod Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 


uf ‘ of De rs, The Paid o 
BLTONs | ONS om we LARS. (Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half a — of doliars, 
increasing, is invested in this country. All loses will be paid her 
DIRECTORS _ NEW YORK. 
Jauzs Baows, Chatrman. 
Faeascius Correnet, ‘Vea " vw Chairman. 

Josern Garman, Jr., Beq. %. W. Papen, Eso 
Avex. Hamuros. Jr., Baa. Josuru Fow en, Esq. 
Wustsse 8. Wermons, Boq. 


pn AL REFEREES. 
| 


These trafis may be obtained by 
Pullen, Virgil 4 Co., and Maredent 





@eones Banctary, Beq. 
Moxtiaes Livineston, Esq. 
Ko. F. Sanpenson, Keg 


A.exaspen BE. Hosack, MI 


ALrnep ‘Pes 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

LONDON AND AMERICA. 

NO. 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


Acstis L. 
Resident Secretary. 


Sanps, M.D. 


AGEN Y, 


HIS Company has deposited $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
parties desirous of effecting Insurance on Life, undoubted secarity ; an important object to be 
regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twent y or thirty years 


aller ‘nsurance. : 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 


Mawicine DinectoOr—EBENEZER FERNIE, Eaq., Cornhill, London 

Lonpos Banxens—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & 00, 

NEW YORK REFEREES 

His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York 

ANTHONY BARCLAY, Eeq., H.'B. M. Consul, 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Faq J. Phillips Phenix, Faq. 
James Gallatin, FE Hon. Judge Campbell. John H. Hicks, E 
Bamuel Wetmore, John Cryder, Esq 

MEDICAL FXAMINERS. 

MAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D. 
Stanpine Counser—ton. WILLIS HALL. 
Souiorror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 


AcGents—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, GEO 
65 


JOHN ©. CHEES , 762 Broadway. 


M. KNEVITT 
Wall Streat, New York. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention, 

The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions @ wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate suffice clent means 
to render them In some degree independent, bat what guarantee has he that the needful time wil! 
be given for the ac complishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present |! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
‘ailore of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secnred 
My ite ald and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years 
# the sum he wishes to set aside 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
tbe thourands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and ta the hour of death untold com 
ort, was the purpose for which 


TUE CANADA LIFE AS#URANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 
eeued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits bowing from its establishment. 
pwards of £8,000 has been id upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 





4 most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The Officers have laboured to extend its usefnuiness, both by advertisements and the free distribu 
jon of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
net with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
spon their duty *' to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se 
vre ita valuable protecti 

tn cleimirg for ‘ THE CANADA” a docided preference the Directors rely apon what they con 
adder to be indisputable grounds, vie : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man 
sgement and the investment of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
seasons which rend « one Life Office superior, to another, with those which must speak home to al! 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
crounds trreapective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect pradence rates of assurance 
vaterially more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

Asan instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ** Canada’’ e xpended, Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in ita twelfth year, ac 
tnowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. T hese are not alluded to with any desire to 
njure these or other trans-colonial Con. panies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex 
oenees of ‘‘ The Canada’’ are ret | beyone lany comparison with the best managed offices. 

Tt must also be «a matter for serious thouglit that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
Sritish or American offices could te effected throngh ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
sf all the charges of management there as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
ponice (now drawn from the Province) wo ald more than connterbalance the slight increase of ex 
pense such an increase of business would « to ** The Canada,”’ 

Residents in any portion of the Hriti#h Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, 
eamnvances by co respondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent 

Annalties and endowments are anted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
eceived in Deposit or for aceumuiation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest 

For further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mat! to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, 
38 King St 


heary 


ean effect 


See pelle, 
, Hamilton, C. W 


“NEW YORK AND aavae STE AM NA VIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MATL. STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York 
and Southampton, for the year 1553. on tne following days 
NEW YORK 
 » 1%53. 
1M 


com 
Havre 


HAVRE 
THamboldt ° 
Frankiim .... 
Humboldt 
Franklin... 
Humboldt. . 
Franklin 
Hambo!ldt 
Frankl n........ 
Hamboldt.... . $a ee 
Franklin ~— 
Humboldt 7 3 
Franklin » aos coal Franklin 
Humboldt. oxen Humboldt... 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 72) tons barthen each 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. 
Passengers are of the most approved kind 

Stopping at Sonthampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money 

Price ot Passage from Ne w York to Southa ’ pton or Havre, first class, 
second class 
fro om Havre or Sout! ampton te New ve ork, first class,... 
second alasa 
surgeon on board. 


Humboldt . . 
Franklin. . 


Jan 18 
Feb.......16 
March... ..15 
April.... 
May.. .. 
June...... 
Li 
August... . 


..4 
wil 
1 
Humboldt... 


Humboldt 
Franklin... 
Mamboldt 
Franklin 
Humboldt... .... 


are not err- 
Their accommodations for 


$120 
70 


f 800 
£500 


“ “ 





No 
All 


ssage secured until paid for 
etters and newspapers Must pase 
} F + freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent 
WILLIAM ISELIN. Agent, Havre 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY 4 co., 


An experience 
throug? 


the Post-office 


53 Broadway 


Agents, Sout! —_ 1s) 


|THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO 


REDUCTION IN FARES RETWEREN PHILADE! HHI A AND LIVERPOOL.—The U 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamsh rips as follows 
CITY OF GLASGOW). 1,400 tons, Capt. William Wytie 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORR, 2,200 tons, (new ship 
FROM PRILADELP RIA 
(ity of Glasgow .... Saturday, Dee 
Oly of Manchester. .. Saturday, a1 


FROM LITERPOOL,. 
1858. | City of Glasgow... Wernesday, 
, 18. | City of Manchester, - Wednegiay, 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
| Saloon after Staterooms . - Saloon afer Staterooms . 
| midship 


— ns + = . iH 
. ‘orwar 


forw 
including Steward 5 fees. 
po non ohtaihiad THIRD.CL ace PAsSEROGne. 
number of third class rs will be taken at il i 
serv wi ven eek pave hag passenge &t $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 fror 
‘ervificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirons friends 
at pone rates of bringing out their 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Smal! drafts drawn at sight on England and any 
For freight or presage apply to 


eres 


aascr, SMITH. Arent, 
nut Street, Philadelphi 
RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., _ 


‘STBAM COMMUNICATION _ 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
ane ANT NEW VORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S new and powerfnl St 
*- eU ASGOW, ** 1982 Tons, and &&) horse power, Rosert C Commander. 
“NEW YORK,” 2.4 horse power, are appointed & sali as under, = » 
FROW NEW YorK 
Raturdar, 8th of March, at 2 ore lock, noon. yesstey,. sstees ne ie Febroa: 
Wednesday, 10th of May Tuesday... - se 11th April ” 
Passage Noney— tue Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .......... ..... S00 @ 


do. (Midsh!p do.). O ee seececees 
(Steward’s fee inchaded.) ' 
Third Class'—A Umited nember of third-ciase Sone will he tak plied with pro 
sions of goon aus/ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS.” _ e 
Carries a sargeon. For freight or passage apply to 


or, 


J. McSY¥ORN, 
New York City Bills or Gold only recelwed for Passares. = Broadway, FF. ¥. 


Tetending passengers Are req bested bo bo avtenton 
Comm anicais at once with the Agent pay to reports of the Ships being full, bat & 





Marg. Evans, 








Tete thine having been balt by contract expresly for Goverament serve care hes bess 

jon, as also in their Aor elegance and comfort end peaks aud their en 

are 
rom } Fork to Liverpos!, in Gret cabin, $12); in second do. $70. Mucha. 
on . ‘Pram Liverpool to New York, £5) and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each a> 
No berths can be conned until paid 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM FEW TORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 





Bin eeht 


ge 


Mex 


rEaereeeeesssrsesseress of 


- 
i. 





Bab. 


rae 


Wednesday,....... 
Wednesday, . 


Wednesday, .. 


iin 


- +++» Decem' 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW'D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©O., Liverpool. 
KE. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 


teri or metals, unless bills of are signed therefor, and the value thereof poiak —4 
therein 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
. 8120 | Second Cabin Passage. . 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ....... . . $100 | Second Cabin Passage........ 
B@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


Chief Cabin Passage .... cocccccccscsoenc ee 


seeeeceee MS 


one ; “Capt HARRISON. 
me easels carry a a dlewe White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red On port 


From 
SEO 
i. x0‘ shamans 
Niagara 
' _. MRR 
Arabia.... 


January 1Ath 1854. 
January Sth * 
..Febr’y ist “* 
Feblr’y Sh “ 
es . Febr’'y i6th “ 
. Wednesday... 2d “ 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, 


Specie, Jew 
Precious Stones, or Metals, anless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 


and the value thereof 
E. CUNARD 


4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS,. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
-Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,....... 
stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dares or Sattinc—I8i4. 
Prom 


New York. 
Washington, ...........+..-.. Saturday, Jan. B-- ° 
Hermann... © 800 00 . 


ae 00 ..- Saturday, Feb. . 
Washington . conse .. Saturday, March 5. 
Hermann. .... oseccee . Saturday, April 22. 
Washington, .. * Saterday, May 
Hermann... ... «++». Saturday, June 
Washington . y, 
Hermann. .. 
bg, Pe 
Hermann, ... 
ee - 
Hermann, 


expressed. 
Por freight or passage, apply to 








WASHINGTON... 
These st 


soso es, Ospt, K. Higgins 





al 


B-woxwtzaRSURe 


-April 
onus ace 
Weve eveeeeed : 
17. 


..Baturday, Nov. 
Saturday, Dec. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORE. 


. Wednesday. Mech 1 | Washington Wednesday, Aug. 

Wednesday, March 29} Hermann... . Wednesday, Seps 
. Wednesday, April 26, Washington Wednesday, Oot. 
... Wednesday, May 24 | Hermann Weanesday, Nov. 
Washington... Wednesday, June 21 | Washington... . Wednesday, Dea. 6 

Hermann Wednesday, July 19} Hermann Wednesday, Jan, 8 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returrin fi they offer to pasrengers proceeding to Lea 

dor , and Havre the advanteges over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; Gres 
cabin, lower saloon, $100; second do., $60 

All Letters and Newspapers murt pass through the Post Office, 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 

For freight or passage apply to 


Washington 
Hermann 
Washtngion 
Hermann 


Ww 


MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 5 Seath 28., New Tork. 
Cc. A HEINEKEN & CO., Brem 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. ‘Southampton. 


Jen. 22-1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW,”’ W. Samrsox, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 
Wednesday,........ December 7th, 1853. | Tuesday............. ‘Eetveety TS, 1854. 
Saturday. ....... January 7th, 1854. | Tuesday. . .Mare’ 7th, 1854. 
The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly ‘for the service ath. New Youk 
and St. Thomas. She has a lofiy poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ven- 


tilation. P M to B xv 
assage Money ermuda ste eecce ees B80 00 
Do. do. St. Thomas. 70 @ 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
the year 

The tollowing ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays areaghowt 
the year ; touching at Portemouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : 
ips Masters Daye of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

’ London. 


New York. 
Southampton, Tinker, § Jan April 16, October 5 
Ang. Dee 
Pratt j Jan May 2, October 19, 
Aug. Dec. 
Hendrik Hedson, Warner, § Feb 13, Nov. 2 
Sept. 
Nov. 6 
Noy, ®, 


Bi 
Feb. 2, 
March 9, 
23, ? March & 
April 
April 


Zi, June 
7 


i June 
May July 
Griswold § Feb 


Sept. 2, 
§ Ma ch 2 
det 12, ' 
March 16, 
Oct M, 
March 30, Sept 7, 
ov 9 
Champion, aon 13, 3 a 
tov as sg 
These shipe are all of the first fad and are commanded by able and ne’ 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., pA of the best ye ny _ 
Tae pits Or eatin is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, si without wines and 
liquors. Neither th ® capiains or owners of these packets w ll be for letters, parcels. 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of lading are signed Apply to 


BE MORGAN. a 70 South street, N. ¥. 
€ oe SS 
ALEX’R WILEY ; 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 
PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on te 
tet of each month, as follows :— 


Ocean Queen, June &, 


June 22, 
July 6, 
July ®, 
8, 


6, 
2, 


Jaly 


Amer. Eagle, Moore Ang. 


Devonshire, May 


Hovey, Jan. 
Dec. 


Jan. 


Dec. 
Feb. 


Aug. 


Northumberland, Lord, 


May 14, 


Victoria, Aug. June 1, 





ST. DENTS, 

Pollansbee, master. 
3: Se eee 
lat June. --... 


if 


ee ee ee 


8T. NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


[ 


eee? ee eee eee eee 


—, 
Ist July. .... 
lst Novem 


Conn, taster. 


MERCURY, New one} i 


; 


i 


WILLIAM TELL, 
Willer d, master. 


i 


i 
il 


They are al fret clam New York built wemerla, provided with all es 
fort and eonvenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in Sceean 
of passage is $KO, without wines or liqnors, 

the subseribers will be forwarded free from any charge but 
or. aa 


i 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OPFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 








